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“THE COMMAND IS ‘FORWARD’” 


An Authentic Instance 
Epwarp H. Cotton 
NE AUGUST AFTERNOON an American regiment halted in the ancient forest 
of Fere. The great advance northward from the Marne was well under way, 


and this particular regiment had pursued the retreating Germans across fifteen 
kilometres of stubbornly contested country. It had halted now for the ten minutes’ 


rest, and the tired men with packs unslung had stretched themselves in luxurious ease 
under the shade of the gnarled old trees. 

The sky was blue, birds chirped from the thickets, and bees and butterflies were 
busy along the flower-strewn roadside. A Company commander, Francis M. Leahy of 


Lawrence, Mass., leaned back against a tree, making the most of the brief halt. Near 
him was Lieutenant Hanson, his second in command. Captain Leahy had just caught 
the signal from down the road that the regiment was to resume packs and move forward, 
when out of space came a droning noise louder than the humming of the bees. It was 
a shell from a German 77. The shell ploughed into the ground at the base of the tree, 
burst, and did for a half-dozen men who were grouped in the neighborhood. A splinter 
struck Captain Leahy and tore its way through his body. It had all happened with 
such awful suddenness, yet it was nothing more than the men expected, because they 
were in range of the German guns. 

“ Good-by, boys,” said the Captain. And they thought he was gone. But no; 
actuated by that high sense of duty grandly characteristic of the American soldier, he 
straightened, and in a clear voice said to Lieutenant Hanson, on whom the command 
‘of the company would now devolve, “ Lieutenant, the command is ‘Forward’; see the 
boys through.” 

Then he passed on to join the great army of the immortals. 
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We Have a Mind to Work 


T A VENTURE let this word, which goes to 
press before the May Meetings are fairly be- 
gun, be a promise that the pilgrims’ week 
will this year be historic. Thus far we have 

only the Anniversary Service and Sermon for our 
token of assurance, but that is enough of actual 
performance to make safe the hazard. Dr. Metcalf 
delivered exactly the kind of challenge that the 
whole church demands. The air is charged with 
an eager, dynamic energy which speaks plainly the 
call of the time. We must do something g great, gen- 
erous, heroic, as a religious communion. "The spirit 
Says, We will do it, and of its increase there shall 
be no end. The preacher brought back from the 
front the glory of one who has himself faced death 
for a holy purpose. As he said of the soldiers whom 
he cheered long and comforted, so we say of him,— 
he “lived deeply and dangerously and accomplished 
a great work.” That is the thrilling, magnificent 
motif of this week, more inspiring and compelling 
than the rarest thought from the quietude of our 
devoutest mind. It is the living, inescapable, and 
all-pervasive reality of having done something, hay- 
ing been somebody, in a crisis which meant heaven 
or hell as one did his duty or failed therein. Is it 
not wonderful? And those who forewent the service 
of war with many a pang of anguish are now the 
more eager to enter the service of peace, peace for 
ever and ever. They must serve. It is inexorable. 
In this difficult vocation they must re-create and 
employ the church of the living God. That ranks 
first, to do this work. In our portion of the divine 
establishment, there is no feeble mind, no faltering 
step, we pray. In a way that eludes words Dr. 
Metcalf, in his own personn—and there are of 
course many others of whom it may also be said,— 
made us feel the common lot and the common call. 
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Here we are. Use us, God. So we are saying. It 
is memorable that one hundred years ago the eter- 
nal word of pure Christianity was spoken by one of 
our own kindred. -Our hearing of Channing’s doc- 
trine has sometimes been passive, an example of 
selfish sectarian littleness, pathetically in violation 
of his lifelong travail and triumph for struggling 
mankind. But that is past. We are alive. We 
are new creatures. We have a mind to work. We 
lay hold of our day and redeem our cause. For this 
cause! So let us sanctify ourselves for the salva- 
tion of the world. 
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Gloom is Not in the Sanctuary 


TILL A TRACE IS FOUND of the unheroic in 
religion in occasional words from high places. 
Dean Brown of Yale Divinity School is praising the 
church’s service: “The church which can take a 
company of men and women as they come up on 


- Sunday morning, confused and discouraged, de- 


pleted in strength and depressed in heart, and lift 
them to that high level of thought and feeling where 
they are wrought upon by energies unseen but 
mighty through God, sending them back to the 
work of the week and to all the weary grind, heart- 
ened, enriched, renewed, has done something worthy 
of any human organization at its best.” Making 
full account of the sorrows of men and women, is it 
true that they come as a rule to the temple in such 
a state of mind as the dean describes? With a com- 
paratively long and varied experience, touching all 
kinds of lives,—rich and poor, good and bad,—the 
conviction is thrust home that this diagnosis is 
neither accurate nor real. The people who go to 
church do not run down between Sundays. They 
are made of finer, stouter stuff. So they do not 
come back on Sunday in that disheartened mood 
which sentimental religionists were once wont to 
describe after the manner of sob writers. Gloom is 
not in the sanctuary. Joy is there, rather, and the 
hunger for righteousness and power. The more 
thoroughly teachers of religion make their business 
rise above the recital of woes, as we thought they 
had learned to do, and the more plainly they keep 
within themselves the healthy mind which was in 
Christ, the more will they appeal to the masses. 
Christianity is not a defence for the broken from 
an ill-spirited world, but a great body of human 


beings who are out for nothing less than the re-— 


demption of the wide world in militant justice and 
love. 


Japan Has Us for her Friend 


PINIONS FLY but facts are few in the 

troublous question of China’s rights and the 
Peace Conference. Japan disclaims evil intentions 
as she must indeed. China has not been clearly 
represented in the matter, so far as the press is 
concerned. Her feelings are badly hurt. On the 
face of it the better wisdom is to believe in the abil- 
ity of the League of Nations to decide the Shantung 


issue, and to trust the good faith of the Island Em- — 


pire. These problems are hard. Only, Viscount 
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Uchida, Foreign Minister, might be more exact and 
less rhetorical in his protestations that the penin- 
sula goes back to China. The diplomatic patois 
makes people suspicious. But we believe in Japan. 
We think the sins against her have been as great 
as her own shortcomings. To compare her psychol- 
ogy with that of Germany is out of date. The world 
is not managed by that sort of minds now. Japan 
has us for her friend. We shall be full of faith in 
her, if she will get down to present-day straight- 
forwardness of speech, and remove all sign of what 
the ungodly call wiliness. Let our own supercilious 
attitude to this people cease. It is vile speech that 
we hear from hot-brained alarmists, utterly with- 
out reason, utterly void of decency and good-will. 
The immediate situation will be settled by mutual 
patience and restraint. Those who sit in ease at 
the crossroads solving the complex problems of na- 
tions with a simple gesture make us yearn for 
omniscience. But the world is slow and _ hard- 
headed. If this Chinese matter were all fixed we 
should feel very comfortable about the new world 
order. 


Will Germany Survive? 


“TLSOR FIVE MONTHS, one staggering insult has 

followed another. Night after night this great 
people goes to sleep without any hope for the future 
and wakes up bereft of all hope. It sees only de- 
struction ahead. Why work? Why plan?” Thus 
speaks a Democratic member of the Prussian Diet, 
Professor Abderhalben of Halle, concerning the 
present state of the German people. Hunger, moral 
abandon, revolution, malignant epidemics,—these 
he pictures in such detail as to rend the heart of 
the pitying—or the over-credulous. Even the hard 
of heart will not turn easily away from the possi- 
bility of the failure and the disappearance from the 
face of the earth of the German nation. As it was 
stated in this paper last week,-her destiny remains 
chiefly with Germany herself. It is not a hopeful 
thing to contemplate her place to-day in the eyes of 
the world and then prophesy a future of regained 
respectability. History speaks more against than 
in favor of the world’s modern malefactor. What 
people in ancient times can be cited to justify the 
hope of a reborn state whose name was Prussia? A 
schoolboy’s knowledge is enough to run down the 
centuries and see all those that passed into obloquy 
and oblivion forever. They are all gone who strove 
against the world. It is true, there was built into 
the German life a marvellous structure of learning, 
music, letters, and social solidarity. But these 
never of themselves made a people great or endur- 
ing.* The thing is as simple as the Golden Rule. 
Only a people are great, only a people will be suf- 
fered by their kin in the world, who do unto others 
as they would have others do unto them. Not only 
nor indeed primarily in arms, but in ideas, Ger- 
many ingloriously repudiated that doctrine. The 
world visited its inviolable judgment through men 
upon her. What a blessing if Goethe, who said 


_ that the world is idea, had only been their teacher 
of ideas, instead of those which ruled and ruined 
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the Fatherland. By prompt resort to new doc- 
trines, Germany may be saved. 


“On the Poor Man’s Back”—Nevermore 


(ouee TOLSTOI FIND a publisher of repute 
to-day if he came with his social ideas that once 
shocked the world? Remember the famous figure 
of the Old Man of the Sea? How would that get 
over now? “We the educated and well-to-do classes 
ride on the poor man’s back, only unlike the Old 
Man of the Sea we are very sorry for the poor man, 
very sorry. And we will do almost anything for 
the poor man’s relief. We will not only supply 
him with food sufficient to keep him on his legs, 
but we will teach and instruct him and point out 
to him the beauties of the landscape; we will dis- 
course sweet music to him and give him abundance 
of good advice. Yes, we will do almost anything 
for the poor man but get off his back.” The inter- 
esting thing is that right there in the heart of the 
quotation is that word intended as satire of rather 
plain variety, namely our instruction of the poor 
man. That has turned the trick. In the opening 
of his mind came the dawn of his freedom and the 
assertion of his rights; so those whom we have 
called in most cases his foes we have now found 
to be his friends working more wisely and effec- 
tually than they knew. But the even more signifi- 
cant thing, to be noted by those who want tangible 
marks of progress, is that the poor man is not 
bearing his brother in the olden fashion. He has 
thrown him off, and is coming very near the time 
when he will decide what all of us, rich and poor 
together, shall carry and possess. 


Very Deep 


F MAYOR OLE HANSON OF SEATTLE, the 

bogeyman of the Bolsheviki, it is related in Bos- 
ton: “He started to express his opinion of the big 
employers in the United States and then called for 
a typewriter and wrote the following statement.” 
Thus is set up a new example in interviewing. All 
the reporter needs is a six-pound writing-machine 
and a folding-chair—and his quarry. And see the 
quality that issues from the new method: “The 
thought of all employers I have talked with is that 
workers must receive an adequate wage. They must 
be able to live in decency and comfort. They must 
be able to rear their families as American families 
should be reared. Every child in the land must 
be able to secure an education fitting him for the 
battle of life.” This leaves out the little literary 
touches that so much please the interviewer and 
cover precious space. The thing is pared down 
to the lean meat. And here is just a morsel added 
for good measure, to show that when it comes to 
deep thinking Mayor Hanson is as strong as he 
is in suppressing the lawless: “One thought I found 
amidst [this word is on the index in THH REGISTER, 
but Ole spoke it] both workers and employers, 
and that was, if we co-operate and produce more, 
there will be more to divide.” Very deep, 


‘ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ORLD-ATTENTION was concentrated at the 

\ X / beginning of the week upon the outcome of the 
race between American and British aviators to 
aé¢complish the feat of crossing the Atlantic by aéroplane. 
The latest starter in this contest of nerve and science was 
Harry G. Hawker; an Australian aviator, who “hopped 
off” St. John’s, Newfoundland, for a direct flight to the 
south coast of Ireland shortly after noon on Sunday. 
Hawker’s British rival, Capt. Frederick P. Raynham, was 
compelled to abandon the adventure at its beginning by 
an accident to his Martinsyde aéroplane. Hawker, in his 
Sopwith, was awaited with eagerness and some anxiety 
at his designated place of destination as these lines were 
being written on Monday morning. On both sides of 
the Atlantic the endeavors of the Australian bird-man 
and. his American rivals were awaited with an absorbed 
interest that seemed, for the time being, ‘to put even so 


fateful an event as Germany’s consideration of the treaty — 


of peace in the background. 


American Plane Reaches 
Azores Islands 

Within twenty-four hours of the Australian aviator’s 
“hop-off” from St. John’s, the United States naval sea- 
plane NC+4 flew from Trepassey, Newfoundland, to 
Horta, in the Azores, a distance of 1,200 nautical miles, 
in 15 hours and 13 minutes. That left only 790 nautical 
miles, between Horta and Lisbon, for the completion of 
the first American crossing of the ocean by airplane. 
Lieut.-Com. A. C. Read received’a splendid tribute of 
_ approval. from his countrymen. Neither the NC-1 nor 
the NC-3, the two companion planes of the NC—4, were 
successful in reaching the designated goal off Horta ac- 
cording to schedule. At the beginning of the week 
Lieut.-Com. Read and his associates were preparing to 
complete the flight to the European continent by covering 
the link between the Azores and the mainland. 


German People Protest 
Against Peace Treaty 

. Five days before the end of the period originally des- 
ignated by the Council of Four for the acceptance or re- 
jection of the treaty by the German plenipotentiaries at 
Versailles, a concerted protest against the signature of 
the instrument was made throughout Germany last Sun- 
day. On the occasion of this Pan-Germanic day of hu- 
miliation, President Ebert repeated his declaration that 
Germany: would “never sign the peace terms.” Among 
the comparatively small minority who urged the accept- 
ance of the inevitable was Maximilian Harden, editor of 
Die Zukunft, who did not hesitate to point out that, 
although the terms of the treaty are harsh, they are no 
harsher than the terms which Germany intended to im- 
pose upon the vanquished in the event of the triumph 
of the German cause. ‘The expectation in Paris at the 
beginning of the week was that Count Brockdorff-Rant- 
zdu eventually would sign the treaty, although there was 
a possibility that he would ask and receive an extension of 
time for further consideration of its terms. 


Dismemberment of Turkey 
Begun,at Smyrna 

‘Dismemberment of Turkey under the decisions of the 
Council of Four began last week, when a fleet consisting 
of British, French, Italian, Greek, and American war- 
ships made a demonstration in the harbor of Smyrna, as 
an accompaniment to the landing of a Greek army at that 


port under.the mandate of the Peace Conference. This 
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mandate was believed to reveal the intention of the Coun- 
cil of Four to award the second greatest port of the Turk- 
ish Empire to Greece for permanent occupation under — 
the League of Nations.. The area to be thus adminis- . 
tered included the immediate hinterland of Smyrna, with 
some additional coast line, both east and west. In 
Greece the event was made the occasion of a great na- 
tional celebration in observance of the return of Greek 
political influence to one of the earliest centres of Hel- 
lenic culture on the mainland of Asia. The beginning of 
the new occupation was not effected without opposition’ 
on the part of the Turks, which precipitated considerable 
fighting in the Turkish quarter of the ancient city. 
Denmark Hesitates to Accept 
Territory Racially German 4 

Significant as well as rare is the attitude which Den- 
mark has taken on the decision by the Council. of. Four, 
which has incorporated in the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many a provision conferring upon the people of Schles- 
wig-Holstein the right to express by a plebiscite their 
preference for a restoration to Denmark, from which 
they were separated by Germanic military action in 1864. 
Ove Rode, Danish Minister of the Interior, last week 
issued a statement in which he said, after welcoming the 
opportunity afforded to the people of North and Central - 
Schleswig to resume their former allegiance, “Denmark 
cannot wish the incorporation of South Schleswig, be- 
cause this part of the former duchy is not inhabited by 
Danes but by Germans, who even before the war of 1864 
often showed themselves hostile-minded toward Den- 
mark,” 
Italy Relinquishes 
Greek-inhabited Islands 

In line with the action thus indicated by Denmark was. 
the decision announced by Italy last week to surrender | 
to Greece the Dodecanessus archipelago which the Italian 
navy occupied in the war with Turkey in 1911. Italy re- 
linquished the islands on the ground that they are inhab- 
ited, not by Italians, but by Greeks, who are eager to 
resume their political relations with the motherland. 
Taken in conjunction with the landing of a Greek army 
of occupation at Smyrna in the presence of Italian war- 
ships, the abandonment of the claim to the Dodecanessus 
is believed to indicate the final settlement of all issues 
between Italy and Greece in Asia Minor. Concessions 
to Greece on the mainland of Asia Minor are probably 
foreshadowed by the occupation by an Italian force of 
the harbor of Adalia, southeast of Smyrna. The con- 
troversy between Italy and Greece on the Albanian lit- 
toral, however, appeared at the beginning of the week 
to. be still in progress. In the meanwhile, an Albanian 
delegation in Paris is trying to convince the Council of 
Four that the Albanian people are entitled to protection 
as against both Italian and Greek claims to spheres of 
occupation or influence in their own historic motherland. 
Great Problems Face ) 
Congress in Extra Session 

With the Republicans in control of both chambers for 
the first time in six years, the Sixty-sixth Congress met 
in extraordinary session at the President’s call last Mon-— 
day. Among the pressing problems before the National 
Legislature was the passage of the vast mass of business’ 
which the last Congress left on its dockets in its dying 
throes, including practically all the. great: appropriations — 
for the maintenance of the government. It is expected 
that the new Congress will take early constructive action 


on.such important matters as the return of the telegraph 


and telephone systems to their original private manage-_ 


ment; the establishment of a shipping policy; a general — * 
revision of the tariff; passage of the woman suffrage : 
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amendment and legislation for the relief and employment 
of discharged soldiers on national reclamation work with 
a homesteading feature. ; 
Wonderful Irish Play 
‘Impresses New York 
‘Perhaps the best dramatic production which New York 
and the country have seen this season took the metro- 
politan public and critics fairly by storm last week, as 
the theatrical season is waning to a futile close after a 
‘disheartening display of coarse banalities. The play is 
“John Ferguson,” one of the works of St. John G. Er- 
vine of ‘the Abbey Theatre coterie of playwrights, in 
Dublin. Put on the boards at the Garrick, this venture 
“by the Theatre Guild, Inc., was intended to close the 
‘brief season of that organization of player-folk with a 
single week’s run. The verdict of the critics and of the 
‘public has been so emphatic in approval, however, that 
the run has been prolonged for two or three weeks, with 
the prospect that the Theatre Guild will open its next 
season with the record of a solid artistic success in a 
worth-while play behind it. St. 


| Brevities 
There is a wide difference, amounting almost to a 
diametric opposite, between childlike and childish. 


According to a report from Paris, President Wilson 
considers the Fourteen Points essentially intact as they 
are applied in the treaty; but the German delegates do 
not think so. 


_ Thirty-two nations, peoples, and races had headquar- 
ters at Paris during the Peace Conference, each seeking 
‘its own rights, and watching zealously that against itself 
-no injustice be done. 


According to a public speaker of great enthusiasm, we 
‘have already seen a complete transformation of the 
churches. We regret to disagree, but he is not speaking 
for the churches on this planet. 


Henry J. Heinz is dead. He was not only a great 
‘pioneer in the making of preserved vegetables and fruits 

for commercial purposes, but an ardent Sunday-school 
‘leader known throughout the world. 
_ The same means by which the parish in Littleton, 
‘Mass., placed ‘'x RecisteR in every family for a full 
-year, any congregation may employ. ‘The plan is simple 
and will be furnished on application. Other churches 
-are already availing themselves of it. 


Young Mr. Sidis, once a prodigy in his college studies, 
‘is now not at all unusual in his law course, and in his 
-social philosophy he is a self-styled Bolshevist. ‘The local 
court which sentenced him for having part in a riot on 


_ May Day asked him if he believed in God, to which he 
replied, “No”; and then Mr. Sidis’s attorney asked the 


‘court what he meant by God, and the answer was, “God 
Almighty.” There is theology without delay. 


- Attention has been called by an elaborate advertise-_ 


ment to the meetings of the National Federation of Re- 


‘ligious Liberals which will be held with the Progressive 


‘Friends, at Longwood (Kennett), Pa., May 31 and June 
1. Dr. Charles W. Wendte, who has the gift of bringing 


 ‘'together'men of parts who see the whole, is desirous that 
our readers attend these important sessions. ‘They fur- 
_ ther the work which has already accomplished much of 


unity among. all men, for which religion is organized. 
] PLD PO gary HO v3 
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| LETTERS tt EDITOR | 


unere Comes Gratitude? | 


To the Editor of THe CuristraAN REGISTER -— 

If one reads carefully the various views concerning Mr. 
Dietrich’s article, he will probably find that there is less 
real variance than he would expect. It is unfortunate 
that any one should think there is personal criticism when 
only a challenge of views is intended. 

I am not critically inclined when I note that the hymn 
which Rev. Mr. Smith ascribes to Dr. Gannett in the 
issue for April 24 is eredited-to Mr. Chadwick by a very 
good authority which I have. This has no bearing on the 
general argument. 

I do not think the adherents of Mr. Dietrich realize 
that what is so satisfying to them may be quite destructive 
to others, and, as each may quite misunderstand the 
other’s position, it is doubly desirable to have a full dis- 
cussion. When reference is made to a “creed outworn,” 
there is a mental but not a practical effect, unless we 
make “it objective. I suppose the Greek Ajax is a good 
example of a “pagan suckled in a creed outworn.” His 
appeal :— é 


““O King, O Father, hear our humble prayer. 
If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day.’” 


has been called a “noble prayer.” As I understand it, this 
should bring no thrill to a humanist, as it is rank super- 
naturalism and belongs to the scrap-heap of bygone 
beliefs. Let us have another object-lesson. 

After the naval battle off Santiago de Cuba the news- 
papers stated that Capt. Jack Phillip of the Texas lined 
up his crew and said, ‘I want you men to thank God that 
you have come through this unhurt.” Perhaps this was 
a mere yarn, but it is perfectly proper to use it in argu- 
ment, as it may easily have happened in known. or un- 
known instances. I am not speaking for or against the 
act, but I cannot understand just how a humanist would 
deal with it. Would he have Capt. Phillip refrain from 
any open expression of gratitude, or would he have him 
say something like this: “I want you men to congratulate 
yourselves that the indwelling God has prompted you 
and your superiors to forestall calamity in this case.” 
Spirituality can hardly be compared with anything, but 
possibly to compare it with electricity is not too far- 
fetched. 

Electricians soon learned that the current flows over 
the surface, not through the wires, so, to give greater 
volume, they naturally enlarged the wires. Following 
this process, to get greater efficiency from the same metal, 
they might have made them still larger, but hollow. ‘This 
would have produced an effect such as the humanist idea 
has on some minds,—great efficiency in a certain way, 
but lacking in some of the elements of strength. It would 
illustrate Emerson’s saying that “the truest state of mind, 
rested in, becomes false,’ which means, as I understand 
it, that it becomes false because it is only one state of 
mind. ‘The electricians knew better, and. they devised the 
many-stranded cable, with great surface and great 
strength. Spiritually, these strands may be likened to 


reverence, trust, resignation, but most of all, gratitude. 


The humanist doctrine, as viewed from without (though 
perhaps quite otherwise from within), seems to pinch 
and cramp this element.. The worship of Humanity might 
lead to the worship of our ancestors, like the Chinese. 

__ The possibility for gratitude is a vital necessity. 
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“To God at best, to chance at worst, 

Give thanks for good things last as first. 
But windstrown blossom is that good 
Whose apple is not gratitude.” 


It is probable that the belief of some is that what seems 
supernatural to-day will be natural to-morrow. The best 
illustration the dictionary can find for the supernatural 
is the floating of iron upon water, and man has made this 
a commonplace without feeling that God has amended 
his creation. I do not intend this as an attack upon 
humanism except in so far as it is exclusive. Some years 
ago the quotation “flower in the crannied wall” was worn 
threadbare, not because it lacked inherent truth, but be- 
cause it was not the whole of Truth. H. W. Pratt. 

Crinton, Mass. . 


Better than Negation and Protest 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In these days of strain and uncertainty, while our 
whole social order is in process of remaking, and the in- 
justices of past and present systems weigh heavily on our 
hearts, we are longing with an ardor more fervent than 
ever before to do our part to lift the shadows from a 
troubled world and make the peace that is to be in very 
truth the peace of God. The spirit of consecrated service 
to our brother-men is demanding practical and effective 
expression in our lives with more than usual urgency. 

To meet the unwonted tasks which confront us, we are 
feeling—more keenly, if possible, than ever before—the 
need that we should grow in the strength of the Eternal 
Spirit in whom we live-and move and have our being; 
that we should be more constantly conscious than ever 
before, and admit more joyously, that the source and in- 
spiration of our working zeal and courage is from with- 
out ; that we should open wide the gates and let in more 
fully the floods of divine power that are ever ready to 
flow in where the way is open. 

Many of our churches are seeking a greater emphasis 
on the spiritual aspect of our fellowship. A few have 
perhaps seemed to fear that added emphasis on the 
purely religious side may be at the expense of our theo- 
logical freedom and of the wonderful working spirit 
which we cherish so fondly and by which we are known. 


Is not this fear caused by a too small conception of what: 


the spiritual side is and does—a confusion of it with 
forms or symbols, ritual, mere artistic expression or 
sentimental inefficiency ? 

The fact that we are fearless and open-minded on the 
intellectual side, that we dread dogmatic theology and 
empty superficialities, should not tend in. the slightest de- 
gree to lessen our sense of constant dependence on God, 
our realization that every good work upon which we 
enter is indeed done in his strength and not our own. 
Where else shall we find our strength? Is it not his 
strength upon which we are always drawing, even when 
we do not realize or admit that it is any but our own? 

Our freedom and activity can in no way be impaired 
by the fullest recognition of the fact that all that we are 
and think and do, all the best and noblest of our life, our 
thoughts and deeds, is in very truth the working through 
us of a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. 
And that only as we recognize it as something bigger 
and higher and beyond our individual littleness can we 
open the way to receive it in fullest measure—and so be- 
come strong. 

In the spirit of constant dependence upon divine strength 
we can find no room for petty negations of another’s 
creed. Is it not well at this time to make a special effort 
to erase forever the impression of us which unfortu- 
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nately still lingers in the minds of a few outsiders, that 
on the theological side the Unitarian position is based 
upon negatives and protests? Our message is too big and 
strong and positive to be expressed in any such way. 
Ours is the simple fundamental rock-bottom of religion 
to which the world is now turning as the shipwrecked 
mariner turns to solid land. If this proves to be the same 
as that which lies at the bottom of other religions and 
other creeds than ours, shall we not rejoice to join hands 
with all mankind on this, however much we may differ 
in our conceptions of more fully developed details? 
There is surely a large place in the world for the sort 
of religion which our liberal church offers when it holds 
fast to its simplicity, its sincerity, its courage, its wonder- 
ful spirit of helpfulness and freedom, and at the same 
time ever increasingly finds its life and strength and its 
will to help in steadfast faith and dependence upon the 
living God. ELIZABETH BEDELL ZEIGER. 
Monvcrarr, N.J. 


We Who Call Ourselves Christians 


To the Editor of THe CuristrAN REGISTER :— 


Not long ago a circular letter came to our ministers 
urging them to call the attention of the youth of our 
parishes to the desirability of the Unitarian ministry as 
a profession. 

To-night’s mail brings the pathetic appeal of the Service 
Pension Society, in which the frank statement is made 
that contributions to this society from the churches fell 
off $2,000 last year and are continuing to fall off, and that 
there is a possibility—even a probability—that the small 
sum now paid our aged ministers must next year be re- 
duced. 

Is there a bit of humor, comedy, perhaps, involved in 
the coming of these two appeals—or is it tragedy? 

How can any self-respecting pastor urge the youth of 
his parish to enter the service of a religious denomination 
which not only provides (as some do) no sure field of 
work, but which for the most part asks its ministers to 
work for salaries which barely cover the cost of living 
to-day; and besides that subjects its ministers to the 
humiliation of pleading each year for contributions 
toward a pension which may come to one’s self? Let me 
illustrate :— 

The writer has been a Unitarian minister for almost 
forty-five years of continuous service. He is, of course, 
over the age which entitles him to a pension. For the 
greater part of his ministry he has served for a salary 
of less than $600 with no parsonage. ‘The salary to- 
day is no larger than was paid forty years ago, notwith- 
standing the increased cost of living. Only by strict 


economy can ends be made to meet. Is there not some- 


thing almost ludicrous in urging young men to choose a 
profession which promises results like this? 

The writer does not complain. He loves the work of 
the ministry arid hopes to have a few years more in its 
service. But why is it that while all other denominations 
are raising large sums of money even to several millions 
of dollars, our Unitarian body, confessedly one of the 
wealthiest in proportion to its size, is unable or unwilling 
to raise the quarter of a million dollars needed to give 


* our aged servants a sure and suitable pension? 
Noble as the work of the ministry may be and is, for - 


the minister who can no longer serve, the outlook toward 
dependence on the “poorhouse” is not cheery or sustain- 


ing. The pension may mean just the difference between | 


dependence and independence. oa 

At the risk of seeming to be pleading for self, — 
Iam, 

OnE oF THE AcED ONES. — 


as 
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The Forum Cures Inertia 


- To the Editor of Tur CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


For one, I am very sorry that you saw fit in your 
editorial of May 1 to ridicule and condemn the forum. 
What you say about forum meetings may be true: “The 
speakers are nine times out of ten frank advocates of 

one side or the other, with scant justice to the other side” ; 
_and “He fills up his hearers, who are not unusually of 
_ the kind that prefers to let him think for them.” Can you 
say other than this of the average preacher and the aver- 
age congregation? 

The forum meetings are not always conducted with 
the dignity of a cathedral service, but they are an honest 
and a real opportunity for discussion of subjects which 
appear vital to the speakers. You do not like forum 
language, but it is the language of life. I note that you, 
the editor of Tum CuristiAN RecistEer, of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts,—and Beacon Street at that,—speak of “half- 
baked citizenship.” That.is not RecrisTER language: it is 
forum language. You should have said “citizens like 
Ephraim, who is a cake not turned.” 

Perhaps fifty, perhaps one hundred of our Unitarian 
churches have forums and thus give opportunity for one- 
sided speakers to be answered by other-sided hearers and 
for arousement in great civic and national as well as 
sociological and industrial interests, and thus these 
forums are doing much good. ‘They may, as you say, 
“excite people unduly about present conditions,” but out- 
side of Hartford there is more fear of inertia than ex- 
citement. Dr. Martineau said that some of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s sentiments were “wild” and “occasionally betray a 
disposition to coquet with socialist theories.” Do you not 
like Channing’s wildness, and would you not like to see 
more of Channing’s socialism in this “poor old world,” as 
you call it? We have an honored place for this wild 
socialist coquette in our churches and as his spiritual 
beneficiaries should have a place for the open and frank 
and often very helpful discussions of the forum. The 
forum: may pass as you suggest, but-its presence to-day 
in our churches is a sign that our churches are unwilling 
to pass through fear of an honest venture in community 
service. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Breaks Down Sectarianism 
To the Editor of THe CuristrAn REcISTER :— 

‘Appreciating to the full the many excellent features of 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER, not the least of which is the 
live and stimulating editorial department, I want to enter 
a protest to the editorial paragraph in the issue of May 
I, entitled “Is the Forum Passing?’’—especially the 
statement that the forum makes for “half-baked citizen- 
ship.” As director of a forum in Stoneham for the past 
six years I want simply to testify that it is the almost 
universal testimony of those who have attended, that this 
institution has done more than anything else to break 
down the narrow sectarianism which existed here, and to 
enable people to co-operate and to work together on com- 
munity and national matters. It has brought men with 
large visions and broad views who have fairly represented 
‘both sides of an issue—men who have by no means torn 
up the roots of society, or made “dubious entertainment” 
for an uncultured crowd. ‘The advertisements have not 
been “rampant,” and in by far the majority of cases the 
burden of the talk was remarkably sane and constructive. 
The opportunity to ask questions brings out upward of 
twenty, and the replies to these are oftentimes the fullest 

of the kind of wisdom that gets over. 
I have attended many forums, and while occasionally 
the leadership is poor and quacks get their chance, it 
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seems to me one of the finest mediums for democratic 
expression we have. Your argument, if logical, would 
apply with even more force to all college lectures and 
to the ministerial sermon, for lecturers and preachers have 
each their own point of view to present and they often 
do it with scant justice to the other side. Why should 
enthusiasm and a point of view be at a discount on a free 
platform, when the audience can come back? 


GEORGE WILLIAM BELL. 
SToNEHAM, Mass. 


The Quickening of Unitarians 
[From the Congregationalist, April 24, 1919] 
N THREE PROMISING particulars the Unitarian 
if body of churches in this country has moved forward 

in recent months. First, it installed in the editorial 
chair of its representative paper, THe CHRISTIAN 
Reeister, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., who, build- 
ing on the good work of his predecessors, is brightening 
and broadening the pages of this journal, which has stood 
for liberal Christianity since its foundation in 1821. 
When he went over to Unitarianism some years ago he 
did not part with certain instincts and enthusiasms de- 
rived from the evangelical fellowship in which he was 
bred, and the pages of his paper already reflect his desire 
to make Unitarianism something more than a protest 
against orthodoxy,—a vital factor in the modern world. 

The second accession of strength to the denomination 
is the appointment of Rev. Minot Simons to be the head 
of the new Department of Church Extension. He comes 
to this position directly from a twenty years’ pastorate 
in Cleveland where he has been actively identified with 
many movements looking toward civic and social better- 
His executive ability and his gifts as a platform 
speaker qualify him now to supplement effectively the 
work which Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been carrying on 
for so many years. 

The third sign of the right sort of revival among Uni- 
tarians is the organization at Springfield, Mass., April 12, 
of a League of Laymen. Four hundred delegates held a 
two days’ enthusiastic convention and adopted a consti- 
tution “for the advancerhent of liberal Christianity in 
America and for the practical application of its prin- 
ciples.” Seventeen States were represented in the group. 
E;x-President Taft, who for some time now has been the 
premier Unitarian layman of the country, sent a cordial 
letter declaring that he was glad to become a member 
of the League and that he believed that the progress of 
the world depended on the promotion of a religious 
spirit. Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg of Massachusetts, 
a man of profound religious convictions, in his brief ad- 
dress emphasized the point that in the final analysis the 
church, the nation, the family, must depend upon indi- 
vidual character, and of course lent the weight of his 
strong influence to the newly formed League, the desir- 
ability of which has been in the mind of thoughtful lay- 
men for a number of months. Many of its objects are 
those pursued by all Christian churches. Specified 
among them are the purpose “‘to help in solving the prob- 
lems that will grow out of the conflicting demands of 
labor and capital,” “to aid in Americanization work,” “to 
promote child welfare,” “to vitalize the work of the 
church,” and “to endeavor to bring about the unity of 
Christian denominations.” ‘There is a deal of potential 
but hitherto little used energy on the part of many capable 
men in this country who call themselves Unitarians, and 
if this League shall be the means of bringing it to the 
surface and putting it into action, other Christian bodies 
ought to rejoice. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


His religion of life as illustrated by five words overheard 
by the author, ‘‘The duty a man owes—’’ 


JAMES O. FAGAN 


I 


ruary the writer in company with a number of other 
visitors was waiting in the Cabinet room of the 
White House in Washington for his turn to be ushered 
into the private office of Theodore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent of the United States. Every once in a while the 
office door was thrown open, a visitor came out, and im- 
mediately another went in. In this way, from time to 
time fragments of animated conversation came to the 
ears of the people in waiting. One of these fragments 
of a sentence from the lips of the President has been 
very close to me ever since. It was composed of five 
little words—“The duty a man owes.” Probably no more 
comprehensive and vitally important suggestion has ever 
been uttered in the interests of society by any man, at 
any time, in any place. The duty a man owes to his 
body, to his home, to his neighbor, to his country, to his 
God. Such at any rate, in my opinion, is a truthful esti- 
mate of the inner and outer religion of the life of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt. And perhaps there was no 
single feature of the man’s philosophy more popular 
with his countrymen in general than that of the long 
neglected and racially important duty that men and 
women everywhere and at all times owe to their bodies. 
When the writer was at school in Manchester, Eng- 
land, people were beginning to talk about and to tolerate 
what was known as “muscular Christianity.” In fact, at 
that time a few ministers had the temerity to play cricket 
on Saturday and then to preach the gospel on Sunday. A 
curate attached to one of the churches in Manchester got 
into trouble about it. At the usual pause in the episcopal 
service when he should have said something else, he 
solemnly intoned the following information: “Here end- 
eth the first inning.” ‘That little slip of the tongue created 
quite a sensation in religious circles at the time. It excited 
no end of discussion. In England it popularized muscular 
ministers and muscular sermons. At the present moment 
in America the challenge for a more muscular form of 
Christianity is again up for public consideration with in- 
tensified interest, born to quite an extent of the preach- 
ing and example of Theodore Roosevelt. And the im- 
mediate cause or reason for the challenge is patent to 
everybody. With a whole world of preventive medicine 
and popular mollycoddling to the rescue the human frame 
itself is threatened with muscular and nervous collapse. 
It is the victim of neglect and disuse. Since the days of 
the Puritans the human mind in America has been run- 
ning a ruinous monopoly at the expense of the limbs and 
the lungs and the nerves and consequently of the courage 
and the stamina of the people. Prof. Patrick says in the 
Scientific Monthly, February, 1919 :— 


F va YEARS AGO on a sunny morning in Feb- 


It was through struggle and warfare and the over- 
coming of obstacles that man fought his way up to man- 
hood. Strong legs and stout arms were the correlates of 
his growing brain. ‘There is an especially intimate con- 
nection between the brain and the muscular system. 
The harder the brain has to work in the pursuit of 
science and the mechanic arts the more it stands in need 
of the muscular, digestive, and circulatory system. . . . 
The immediate needs of the present time, then, are not 
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more wealth and more learning and more efficiency, but 
more racial and constitutional power of resistance to 
physical disease and more individual power of resistance 
to every alluring immediate joy which threatens the per- 
manent welfare of society. 


Theodore Roosevelt was the popular interpreter of this 
scientific message to the American people. And the mod- 
ern educator is quite conspicuous in his neglect or igno- 
rance of these vital issues. Of course there are exceptions, 
but as a general rule the interests and resources of the 
brain receive about seven-eighths of his attention. Under 
present conditions it should not receive more than one- 
half. National education should be governed by the 
national needs at the present day, and not by the needs 
of the people at the time of the Druids. This is an indefi- 
nite statement, but it is easily explained. In the past 
years, mental exertion has been emphasized to such an 
extent that the physical health and nervous resources of 
the nation are to-day in jeopardy. ‘The national habit is 
to do things in the easiest way regardless of consequences. 
The other day I overheard one woman apologize to an- 
other for having to walk from White’s department store 
in Boston to the Hotel Touraine, a distance of two or three 
blocks. Every way we look at it, constitutional resistance 
is intensely unpopular. I am now told of an attempt 
that is being made to fight tuberculosis by injecting into 
the human system the blood and the courage of a horse. 
And believe me this method of creating temporary con- 
stitutional resistance is not confined to the hospitals. Be 
this as it may, the physical needs of the nation are now 
attracting widespread attention. In fact, we are told in 
a recent editorial in the Boston Herald—“For Better 
Bodies’”—that France and England also are already 
deeply aroused and at work on the problem. Legislation 
is necessary, but physical education in America must be 
emphasized as a private law and a private discipline. To 
succeed, it must be popular with the private mind as well 
as with the public conscience. 

By means of the physical tests of the war and the 
warnings of the scientist we now know something about 
the physical condition of our young:men, but what about 
the women? What about their nerves and their stamina? 
What about their physical fitness to stand the strain of 
their social, political, and industrial future? 

According to the Roosevelt religion of life the educa- 
tional call of our civilization to-day is not for more 
emphasis on scholarship, but for an attitude of mind 
making for honesty, obedience, industry, and self-reli- 
ance. As the accompaniment of a reasonable measure of 
study, we, the average parents to-day, would like our boys 
and girls to be in the first place good swimmers, good run- 
ners, good players in general, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Youth. We would also have them sound in limb and 
graceful in carriage, with healthy ideas about honor, rev- 
erence, loyalty, and comradeship. ‘These are the patents 
of youthful nobility. The physical and moral equipment 
is becoming more and more the parents’ idea of a fair 
start in life for their children. Mere mind values and 
dollar values have dominated education in America long 
enough. Niggardly concessions from the educators now- 
adays will not suffice. It is a revolution in educational 
values we are looking for. The schoolmen should come 
down from their intellectual perch and study its under- 
pinning. Furthermore, physical education more than 
ever should now become part of the public school system. 
It should have diversified plants, facilities, and faculties. 


It must find expression in sports and pastimes that boys — 


and girls love, as well as in military exercises. It must 
include emulation, a clashing of physical qualities, risks, 


danger, and plenty of noise. If we are afraid of an oc- 
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casional broken limb, or here and there a fatality, God 
help the nation. ‘Theodore Roosevelt was not afraid. He 
was eager to have his own boys take the roughest of 
chances, and repeatedly said so. And as to the worth of 
all this muscular Christianity—‘‘What do you think en- 
dures?” asks the poet. “Muscle and pluck forever. What 
invigorates life invigorates death, and’ nothing endures 
but personal qualities.” 

A few years ago one of my boys, then at the Carnegie 


Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., wrote home to 


his mother as follows :— 


Last night after the football game I went to see 
“Peter Pan’ and remained for only two acts. My 
muscles ached and I was in agony. I came home with 
a man under each arm. I have just finished dinner, and 
a soft one at that, for my jaws won't close enough to 
allow me to chew. I can hardly lift one arm and barely 
walk on one foot. I have a skinned nose, swollen lip, 
stiff neck and jaw, and a piece taken out of my chin. 
Outside of that and a bad cold, mother, I am all right! 


I love to dwell on these glimpses and intimations of 
Roosevelt in our young people. Some time ago a high- 
school young lady in Indiana wrote a letter to my daugh-* 
ter in Waverley, Mass., in part as follows :— 


Now what shall I tell you? I am studying Sociology, 
Methodology, Bacteriology and the History of the 
French Revolution. In a year from now I expect to be 
teaching. Do you think I’ll make it? I should worry. 
This school is reeking with Socialism and Atheism. I 
dislike Socialists, despise Atheists, and scrap with all 
of them. My teacher in French Revolution says that 
to talk about God is mere dogmatism. A boy in my 
class informed me that Unitarians do not believe in 
Christ. I was so Irishy mad I quite forgot to say to 
him, “You are another.” 


_ Once upon a time a number of saints were playing a 
game of baseball. Saint Bluffer was at the bat. The first 
pitched ball went sailing over the heads of the outfielders, 
and the batter romped home amid the tickled shouts of 
the spectators. But alas for the popular judgment! “You 
are out!’ cried the umpire, with a jerk of his pitiless 
arm. “You didn’t touch the bases!’ Theodore Roose- 
velt, on the contrary, played the game of life on the 
square. He stood plumb on every physical and moral 
issue of his time. His worth was warrant for his great 
reputation. His declaration of principles in regard to the 
Adamson Law made to the coal-miners at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., in the year 1916 may be fitly recalled at this time :— 


At the outset, I wish to express my very hearty ad- 
miration for the Brotherhoods. I have usually been in 
entire sympathy with them. While I held public office 
I found myself in the vast majority of cases able to sup- 
port them in their demands because these demands were 
right. But now they have demanded legislation raising 
their wages without investigation and without the exer- 
cise of that form of judgment shown by a competent 
arbitration commission; and such a demand is wrong, 
and I stand against it because it is wrong exactly as I 

» have stood against the demands of bankers and law- 
yers and mine-owners and railroad presidents when they 
were wrong. I believe in labor unions. I am proud that 
I am myself an honorary member of a labor union. But 
I believe first of all in the Union to which all of us 
pope ihe union of all the people of the whole United 
tates. 


_ his plain talk about the Railroad Brotherhoods re- 


minds me that when the present writer was discussing 
with President Roosevelt the very palpable mismanage- 


_ ment of a certain railroad, he (the President) exclaimed, 
“T want these people to understand that I am not a study, 


Iam a force!’ 


_ They tell me Theodore Roosevelt had faults. I know 


(To be concluded) 


— sad 
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Why Not a New Kind of Welfare Work? 


How much do existing social service institutions help to 
solve the real industrial problems? 


Mr. Charles S. Bodwell, Industrial Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., Lawrence, Mass., writes :— 


As a worker in the Industrial Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Lawrence, Mass., 
I was, of course, greatly interested in Professor Scud- 
der’s article on “The Strike in Lawrence” in Tuer 
RxeGIstER of May 1. As to her statement that “settle- 
ments, playgrounds, clubs, civic centres are conspicuous - 
by their absence,” and that “no social fellowship exists,” 
may I reply? 

If Miss Scudder had said that there were not enough 
of such institutions, I would not take exception. ‘To men- 
tion one, there is an International Institute which seems 
to me a very effective social settlement. ‘This Institute 
has a staff of nine young women and they are in vital 
touch with one thousand foreign families in their classes 
and friendly visiting. ‘Two speak Polish, two Italian, 
another Russian. They conduct classes of various kinds 
in their building and at points outside, and about five 
hundred people come under their influence this way each 
week. 

_In the Y. M. C. A. there are about two hundred for- 
eign-born young men in the membership proper, to say 
nothing of foreign-born men reached in my extension 
work. I have had charge of ten classes for teaching Eng- 
lish to the foreign men the past year, with a total enrol- 
ment of about one hundred and sixty, though the strike 
has greatly reduced the attendance. I enclose cards used 
in connection with these classes, printed in English, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and Italian. ‘These were distributed 
by the hundreds in the mills, foreign stores, foreign clubs, 
foreign barber-shops, foreign pool-rooms, etc. I also 
have had charge of a Sunday evening meeting at which 
from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred and 
twenty-five foreign men have been in attendance each 
week. 

During the summer, we have had thousands of foreign 
people in attendance at our outdoor moving-picture 
shows, giving them patriotic, educational, and other types 
of reels. Modern industrial ideas have been presented by 
this Department to the men in charge of the mills and to 
the overseers who have direct charge of the operatives. 
Attendance is recorded on tickets. I have also helped 
many foreign men in getting their citizenship papers and 


- have given personal assistance in hundreds of other ways 


during my consultation hours. 


Miss Myra H. Church of the Lawrence City Mission 
writes :— 


May I ask two questions? Are we to understand that 
the relief funds for which you make an appeal go into 
the treasury of the general strike committee for the sup- 
port of the entire strike, or is there to be a special fund 
for needy children administered by a special committee ? 
As a relief organization we of course would like to co- 
operate with any such special committee. 

How do you reconcile Miss Scudder’s statement, “there 
are no settlements,” etc., with the fact that Lawrence has 
done a great deal for the education of the foreign-speak- 
ing men and women and children in classes, clubs, settle- 
ments, and playgrounds? 

There is a tremendous amount to be done and perhaps 
we have made little progress, but we regret exceedingly 
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that a paper of the standing of Tum RecisrER should ac- 
cept and print as facts statements from a person who 
definitely states she has not been to Lawrence at this 
time. 


Miss Scudder replies :— 


Thank you for your courtesy in sending me several 
letters concerning my article on the Lawrence strike. In 
the first place, I wish to express my regret that I appeared 
to slight the agencies for social betterment in Lawrence. 
That such agencies are “conspicuous by their absence” 
was certainly too strong an expression; there are a num- 
ber, many of which are undoubtedly doing good work. I 
am sorry that I did not, for instance, mention the Inter- 
national Institute, the work of the City Mission, and the 
Industrial Department of the Y. M. C. A., a small but 
evidently vital work backed by an industrial committee 
composed of mill-owner representatives. 

One takes for granted certain types of accredited 
service in any American community. At the same time, 
the inadequacy of the agencies in Lawrence is surely 


indicated by the general failure of visitors to find traces ° 


of them in the lives of the mill workers. I must still feel 
that they have not pierced to the quick or established 
sufficient vital connection with the forces which are seeth- 
ing in the industrial world. So far as I know, no voice 
from church or social centre has been raised in protest 
against the clubbing by the police or the shocking treat- 
ment of Caprero. The interpretation sure to be put on 
such silence by the strikers is probably unjustified, but 
why is the silence maintained? Why are not the social 
centres occupied with an active role of reconciliation and 
interpretation? Violence on both sides should be re- 
buked; but violence on the part of those who claim to 
represent American ideals or American law is so sinister 
that one would suppose all agencies which seek to heal 
and help would hasten to disavow it. 

No one wants to blame Lawrence. So far as direct 
social work is concerned, perhaps few towns do better, 
and so far as the special situation goes, every other com- 
munity might in like circumstances fall under like con- 
demnation. But the Lawrence situation is surely a sum- 
mons to us all to bestir ourselves. Such institutions as 
have it within their scope to open the channels of com- 
munication between the minds of the foreign-born and 
our own might stirely be strengthened. Could not a state- 
wide campaign be started, to develop in a town which 
through no fault of its own has become in the public 
mind a symbol of much which we deplore? Cannot the 
Massachusetts churches rise to the situation? Surely, the 
manufacturers are ready to help. They already give con- 
siderable sums for welfare work; will they not turn to 
working out at the roots the distressing problem the 
recurrence of which has so shocked the community? It 
is plain that the creative ability which has secured the 
industrial prosperity of America must now be concen- 
trated on securing her industrial peace, and that this 
peace can only be secured through the lifting to a higher 
level the relations between labor and the enterprises to 
which it is essential. ‘To the achievement of this end, our 
philanthropy and social service as well as our economic 
energies should be largely directed. 

I may say in conclusion that I have been criticised for 
writing about Lawrence without having been there. I 
deliberately stayed away, because I felt that results which 
an untrained observer from outside could gain in a few 
days would be superficial, and because I thought, on the 
other hand, that a study of the situation in the large, from 
a certain perspective, might be useful. I see no reason 
to change my opinion. 
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The New Poetry a Force 
No Longer to be Ignored 


[May 22 1919 


Two men, Untermeyer and Lowes, have been able to 
make meaning and coherence out of the 
present revolt 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


O-DAY, THE LOVER OF GOOD literature 
finds himself confronted by a problem whose solu- 
tion is by no means easy. In the domain of Ameri- 
can. letters there has appeared a new and curious 
phenomenon. Beginning quietly and unobtrusively, a new 
type of poetry has already attained to such proportions 
that it cannot be ignored. When the nineteenth century 
closed, there was a manifest lack of verse-writers. ‘The 
twilight of the poets had obviously come. Then, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, so far as English-speaking peoples 
were concerned, practically “every nest was emptied of 
its music and its wings.” But subsequent events have 
since proved that the twilight was less the prelude of 
approaching night than the gray of early morning. Since 
then, the silence has been broken by first one and then 
another bird-call. These in their turn have multiplied, 
until to-day the air is musical with a full chorus of swell- 
ing melody. At, the present time, in both England and 
America, of poets there is no dearth. ‘To speak col- 
loquially, the woods are full of them! The booksellers’ 
counters are piled high with thin volumes of new verse. 
Every week brings fresh additions to their numbers, the 
names of new climbers of the Parnassian slopes. In 
fact, so numerous have they become, that their work is 
being classified under various names, in different groups, 
in defence of which certain magazines dedicated ex- 
clusively to the discussion of poetic themes have sprung 
into being. Of one of these new schools of poetry, Chi- 
cago is the recognized centre. Other groups are associ- 
ated with other parts of the United States. 
To the book-lover—particularly the book-lover who has 
come into his late forties—the existing situation is a 
perplexing one. Concerning the new poets and their 
poetry, he has difficulty in making up his mind. In fact, 
he hesitates to assert whether much of what now goes 
“by the name of verse is poetry, after all. Can many of 
the writers of modern verse be reckoned as among the 
legitimate successors of the great Victorians, or the bards 
which made illustrious “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth”? Is the verse, so-called, of Amy Lowell and 
Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay and Edgar Lee Masters, 
likely in future to be remembered along with that of 
Lowell or Edgar Allan Poe? Questions such as these 
will not down, partly because the new poetry itself ap- 
parently breaks away from all conventional restraints; is 
wholly superior. to any previously accepted standards, and 
partly because it has hitherto lacked impartial and dis- 
criminating interpreters. Until recently, its supporters 
have been passionately sympathetic, even to the point of 
hysteria, while its critics have been equally lacking in the 
spirit of cool and balanced judgment. Consequently, the — 
impartial investigator who sought a conclusive answer 
to his questions: “Is modern poetry genuine poetry? Is 
it, as its supporters claim for it, ‘a vital force no longer 
to be ignored’? Is the world actually officiating at the 
birth of a new poetic era? Or is much of what now 


passes for verse mere prose printed in the form of poetry, 


and not particularly good prose, at that?” has found him- — 
self frequently tempted to dismiss further consideration 
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of the whole bewildering question with the brief com- 
ment, “A plague o’ both your houses.” 

Recently, however, his unspoken pleas for help have 
not gone unanswered. Certain writers have come to his 
rescue. Not only have some admirable essays on the 
subject appeared in the magazines, but books treating of 
modern verse and verse-writers in a temper both calm 
and searching have been published and have found many 
readers. Among these, Miss Harriet Munroe’s anthology 
of “The New Poetry,” with its brilliant introductory 
essay, and Prof. William Lyon Phelps’s illuminating vol- 
ume deserve special mention. ‘This small but growing 
literature has now been increased by the publication of 
two books having no little interest and significance. In 
the future, any discussion of modern verse cannot fail to 
include some reference either to Louis Untermeyer’s “The 
New Era in American Poetry” or to Prof. Lowes’s “Con- 
vention and Revolt in Poetry.”* The latter of these 
books has the wider range, in that it deals more or less 
with the whole subject of poetry in its fundamental as- 
pects, though its chief emphasis is laid upon modern 
poetry, and especially upon the work of those whom some 
one has wittily referred to as “the vers-libertines.” While 
Mr. Untermeyer exclusively considers the verse of a 
throng of writers belonging to the new American school 
in support of his thesis that these ultra-modern versifiers 
are the exponents, not of a mere movement of chaotic 
insurgency, but of a literary reform which has definite 
and lofty ends. Not only do their writings deserve the 
name of genuine poetry, but they offer convincing proof 
that in them “poetry has swung back to actuality... . It 
has returned to democracy—in America, for the first 
time.” ‘These new singers pursue aims positive and legiti- 
mate. “They have rediscovered the beauty, the dignity, I 
might also say the divine core, of the casual and common- 
place. They are bringing to ordinary speech a new af- 
fection and interest, calling forth its natural warmth, its 
original power.” In short, the time-spirit which brought 
to pass the Great War, which is responsible for Bolshe- 
vism and Cubist art, the League of Peace and the 
I. W. W., has nowhere manifested itself more strikingly 
or with greater power than through the poetry of the 
age that now is. “Out of this many-voiced and differ- 
ently-pitched choir is rising a harmonic music, a homo- 
geneity in spite of its seemingly confused counterpoint. 
Our poetry leading our literature has become polyglot 
and universal, and, like art and science, is fast becoming 
first national and then {nternational. . . . For poetry in 
these days is something more than a graceful literary es- 
cape from life. It is a spirited encounter with it.” A con- 
clusion in which Prof. Lowes substantially agrees, al- 
though with some qualifications. 

wm wm ww 

Mr. Untermeyer’s book has this unique advantage. 
Like Miss Lowell’s recent volume of criticism, it is a 
book about poetry by a poet. In its pages we have the 
modern group of poets considered by one of them. Him- 
self one of the leading American singers of to-day, the 
author of “Challenge” and that “Reveille” which is 
unquestionably one of the noblest American poems called 


_ into being by the recent war, brings to his examination of 


contemporary verse expert knowledge and clarity of in- 
sight won through his own exertions on the same hard- 
fought field. Indeed, so unmistakable is his right to be 
considered a member of the group, that the absence of his 
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name from the table of contents is a distinct loss. One 
almost wishes that he might have so far transcended the 
bounds of reticence and included an essay on his own 
poems along with the others! ‘There is also not a little 
fitness in Mr. Untermeyer putting his hand to an under- 
taking of this sort, because of his instinctive sympathy 
with the underlying motive of the men whose writings he 
attempts to analyze. He himself is a born rebel. His 
own poems breathe a spirit of constitutional hatred 
against “creeds and cages.’”’ His only hope for the estab- 
lished order of things is that it may be overthrown. 
Therefore, for him to point out the element of revolt in 
present-day verse is a task thoroughly congenial. He 
manifestly writes con amore. At the same time, his work 
suffers in some respects from a lack of unity and co- 
herency. The chapters of his book were written at dif- 
ferent times, and have already served an apprenticeship 
as articles in various periodicals. An introductory and 
a concluding chapter do something toward tying them 
together ; yet at the same time these are powerless to re- 
move repetitions and the suggestion of occasional writing 
which pervades the whole collection. 
mm wm we 

In spite of this defect, its readers will find it interest- 
ing and inspiring to the last degree. For one thing, its 
pages are sprinkled with such an array of quotations as to 
make it a sort of critical anthology of modern verse. 
More than that, Mr. Untermeyer writes in a style brilliant 
and poetic. His phrasing is delicately apt, his language 
rich in epigram, his conclusions cleverly if not always 
convincingly presented. Some of his brief characteriza- 
tions are delightful. Thus, he calls Vachel Lindsay, “a 
cornfed Apollo singing to convert the.heathen.” He hits 
off the languid gifts of Conrad Aiken after this fashion: 
“While an inexpressible world sounds its barbaric yawp, 
Mr. Aiken expresses himself in a refined and musical 
yawn.” In John Hall Wheelock’s poetry he sees “social 
fervor merged in a lyric fire.” He describes Ezra Pound’s 
art as “poetry in pantomime.” Many of the essays also 
have a lyric quality. The chapter on Carl Sandburg is a 
poem in itself. 

Starting properly with Whitman as the acknowledged 
father of American poetry as it now exists, Mr. Unter- 
meyer follows with the consideration of the work of seven- 
teen and more contemporary poets, some of whom are 
already well known, while others are names entirely new. 
The chapters are not arranged in the order of their sub- 
ject’s excellence or prominence, but in a sequence rather 
haphazard and inconsequential. ‘The writers chosen are 
also not without their element of surprise. Why, for 
example, should Lizette Woodworth Reese be included 
and Caroline Hazard omitted? ‘Taken as a whole, the 
criticism is careful and discriminating. It is not all favor- 
able, by any means. And toward many of the new sing- 
ers, the author’s tone frequently savors of patronage. 
Two of the best essays in the volume are those which 
treat of Ezra Pound and Edgar Lee Masters. All con- 
tain many terse and pithy statements. The tributes to 
Margaret Widdemer and Sara ‘Teasdale are graceful 
and deserved. Perhaps the best things in the entire work 
are the essays on Robert Frost and Amy Lowell. We 
are inclined to think his conclusion that “when Miss 
Lowell’s works are some day appraised in a complete 
study of American poetry, it will be found that her vigor, 
matching her versatility, will have expressed a poet that 
is half-singer, half-scientist, and the groping, experi- 
mental period she helped represent,” is thoroughly sound. 
As one lays the book aside, however, the impression re- 
maining is likely to be that its passing comments are 
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more trustworthy than its general conclusions. Mr. 
Untermeyer scarcely proves his thesis. Certainly, much 
that he recognizes as poetry, to the average reader seems 
only poetic, if not cacophonic, prose. 

What Mr. Untermeyer obviously lacks, Prof. Lowes 
supplies. The author of “Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry” is Professor of English at Harvard. His volume 
contains a course of Lowell Lectures given by him in 
Boston last winter. It has a unity and coherence which 
is missing from Mr. Untermeyer’s more pretentious 
work. Here is a critic who brings to his task a clear 
understanding of certain literary standards, by which he 
proceeds to measure all English poetry in general and 
the new poetic movement in particular. The treatment is 
consistently that of a critic rather than that of a poet. His 
style is as forcible and brilliant as that of Mr. Unter- 
meyer, making up in raciness and precision for the other’s 
greater delicacy and color. His theme marches forward, 
without halt or digression, from cover to cover. It is 
also treated in a way that admits of the introduction of 
many apt quotations, together with a throng of pungent 
and interesting examples of the history of one or another 
idea traced through the work of many poets, as well as a 
poet’s changes of his own poems. These make capital 
reading, while they also cannot fail to arouse amazement 
at the breadth and depth of the author’s own culture. 

Yet Prof. Lowes is never academic. His chapters lack 
the remotest suggestion of any smell of the lamp. His 
worst fault is a certain cocksureness combined with an 
unpleasant habit of repeating words and phrases which 
have caught his fancy. He uses such terms as “chrys- 
alids,” “clichés,” etc., ad nauseam. Yet we know of no 
recent work, and of very few of the past, that shows such 
clear insight into the fundamental principles of the poefic 
art. Nor can we recall any treatise on the subject which 
brings together such a variety of definitions of poetry, 
original or otherwise. It is true that at first sight the 
argument seems overburdened with technicalities. Ap- 
parently too much stress is laid upon the details of verse- 
structure, rhythm, and metre. Yet a closer examination 
shows how. these fit into the general theme, the result 
finally arrived at being all the stronger for the founda- 
tions laid with so much care. That result is a close 
scrutiny of modern verse as it appears against the back- 
ground of the past, measured by the recognized principles 
of the poetic art established by those singers who are not 
of an age, but for all time. 

In short, while Mr. Untermeyer begins by cutting loose 
from tradition as conventional and lifeless, Prof. Lowes 
adopts the saner course of viewing poetry as-one of the 
universal human arts, acknowledging all the good the 
past has had, and testing the poetry of to-day as the 
latest phase of a movement which at heart is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. His final decision is that much of 
what now passes for poetry is by its very nature 
ephemeral, while that which is genuinely poetic is often 
marred by a vicious spirit of revolt carried to excess. 
The present is rich in promise. But both in matter and 
in spirit it still leaves much to be desired. “If the new 
poets can bring themselves to moderate their attitude of 
somewhat sensitive resentment towards those who call 
their art in question; if the critics, on their part, can 
forego their not infrequent tone of irritating condescen- 
sion, and welcome, with no surrender of discrimination, a 
fresh impulse—if this fraternity of interests can be 
brought from Utopia to Earth—we may look with some 
assurance for a genuine poetic Renaissance.” “For 
poetry is not something isolated and aloof from life, a 
fit subject merely for tea-table talk, or even doctoral dis- 
sertations. It is these things, and rightly; but it is more. 
It is the incarnation of the spirit of a people.” 
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The Effect of the War 


on Religious Education 
The president’s address for the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, May 22, 1919 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


INCE THE LAST ANNUAL MEETING of the 
S Unitarian Sunday School Society, the world’s great- 
est war has come to an end and the world’s greatest 
peace task has begun. We stand to-day, therefore, at 
one of the turning-points of history ; not a human interest 


but is affected, not an enterprise in commerce, literature, — 


education, or religion but must take account of itself in 

the new situation. ; 
I remember hearing the lamented George Burman Fos- 

ter, after a course in Biblical criticism that seemed merci- 


lessly searching, begin his first lecture on the new under- 


standing of the Bible with this statement, uttered in his 
peculiar and delightful drawl: “After the critics of the 
Bible have completed their work, the Scriptures remain.” 
So we may say, After the war has wrought its destruc- 
tion, and after the prophets of good and evil have uttered 
their wisdom, the fundamentals of civilization, the ele- 
ments of progress, remain. 

Turning, then, to certain conditions in our realm of in- 
terest which the war has modified, let us note first of all 
an increased emphasis in the demand that religion and 
education must function in an enlarged and ennobled 


character. This is, indeed, not a new idea; it is only its 


greater emphasis that attracts attention. In 1905, the 
National Education Association put forth the statement 
that “the building of character is the real aim of the 
schools and the ultimate reason for the expenditure of 
millions for their maintenance.” 

The dean of the graduate school at Princeton has re- 
cently said that the greatest danger in education to-day 
comes from too exclusive insistence on technical studies 
to the neglect of those which develop the whole man and 
broaden the vision. “So long as life is more than meat,” 
he says, “so long will making a good life be greater than 
making a good living.” “Our old prudential morality,” 
says Dr. Henry F. Cope, “has broken down, our indi- 
vidual pity has failed; they are insufficient for to-day.” 
So “religious education passes over from programmes of 
organization to the tremendous task of meeting the 
world’s need, of pointing the only way in which the lives 
of the young can be transformed into the life of to- 
morrow.” 

An illustration of this transfer of emphasis may be 
seen in the great religious education movement at North- 
field, Mass., which has changed its name from the North- 
field School of Sunday School Methods to the Northfield 
School of Religious Education. The theme for its next 
session is “Religious Education and Reconstruction,” and 


its aim, “to present a clearer educational vision, and the 


great call of the reconstruction task.” Here is religion 
attempting to function not in more religion but in a better 
society. 


In the next place let us note the rapid spread of the 
conviction, long held by religious educators, that the re- 


ligious impulse is most effective when brought to bear 


through successive years on developing lives,—that is to 


say, through education. The General Board of Religious 
Education in New York sent a letter to all members o/ 


Synodical and Provincial Boards of Education, last Oc-_ 


tober, in which were these significant words: “We war 


you of the danger of regarding other work in the church’ 
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as more important and strategic than education.” Such 
a claim for the primacy of education, familiarly and 
agreeably as it may ring in our ears, must sound strange, 
even revolutionary, to those who have been accustomed 
to put preaching, or evangelism, or missions in the place 
of pre-eminence. It is not to be supposed that the Gen- 
eral Board, or any one, for that matter, means to set re- 
ligious education over against these other activities. The 
primacy of education is largely that of time: educate first, 
and the other interests will follow. 

Another significant movement of the time is the grow- 
ing conviction that it is not the church alone but the 
whole community that is concerned in this matter. ‘The 
kind of instruction we give in our church schools is as 
vitally and intimately a concern of the general public as 
is pure water, adequate street lighting, or public protec- 
tion. So the question arises whether or not the public 
as well as the churches shall have a voice in shaping the 
. religious education we are giving to our future citizens. 

his is perhaps the most stirring question before the 
religious education world to-day: Shall society take in 


hand religious education, as it has already taken in hand . 


secular education? . There are those who say it can, and 
must, since society is one and powerful, while the 
churches are divided and weak. Note, for example, that 
most dramatic event of the year in our circle of interests, 
the proposal made to and now adopted by the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, to undertake a vast 
schemé of religious education, one main feature of which 
is precisely this shifting of the responsibility for the re- 
ligious training of youth from the churches to the com- 
munity. Doubtless the authors of this daring proposal 
are more interested in getting some real work done than 
in determining just how it shall be done. The main con- 


sideration, here as always, is that the oncoming humanity. 


shall be better prepared for its enormously enlarged task 
than our or any previous generation has been prepared 
for the lesser work it had to do. 

We are here confronted with what seems to be a trend 
of the times that carries with it great possibilities. But 
the question of means in this case involves fundamental 
considerations ; and they who maintain that only democ- 
racy can properly educate citizens capable of maintaining 
and developing democracy have, it may be, as safe 
ground on which to stand as have they who urge the diffi- 
culty of transferring the work from the denominations 
to the Christian community. 

Note again the changed attitude of the churches toward 
missions and missionary education. Not as those who 


have all to those who have nothing do the missionaries 


of to-day go upon their holy errand, but as those who, 
having more, would share with those who have less, to en- 
able them to reach the best of which they are capable. 
Not pity, but appreciation, not contempt, but mutual un- 
derstanding, is needed. 
_ Missionary education has been transformed by this 
change of view. Children are taught of their little broth- 
ers and sisters in other lands, and are led to love them, 
so that they grow up having a desire to share with them 
their best! things, whila adults are taught to understand 
the non-Christian peoples, to appreciate them and their 
religious faith, and to approach them in a spirit of help- 
ful comradeship. How vastly superior this attitude is, 
how much more firmly the missionary endeavor rests 
upon such abounding love than it did upon that pity in 
which there was a large admixture of contempt, should 
be evident to all. The missionary nerve is not cut, as 
the fathers declared it would be, by this change of 
motive. Rather has the impulse become stronger, the 
outpouring of Christian good-will and helpfulness more 


warm and copious. 
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Out of the struggle at arms from which we have 
emerged has come a new nationalism. We have discov- 
ered America, and in all countries men have discovered 
their home lands; but by the same experience of fire 
and blood the nations have discovered one another. We 
know to-day as we have never known before, as perhaps 
was never known before, that no nation liveth or dieth to 
itself. The world grows small, and we, isolated as we 
had imagined ourselves to be here between the two oceans, 
are directly and intimately involved in the affairs of every 
country on the earth. So we have been shaken out of our 
provincialism. We have begun to think in terms of the 
whole of humanity. There is a rapid increase in the 
number of ethical and social courses of study that are 
being introduced into the curricula of our church schools. 
Religious education is immeasurably broadened and the 
church is taking on a new and larger life. If one of the 
results of the war be the breaking down of barriers, so 
that all come to think, feel, and act as members of one 
human family, the great price will not have been paid 
wholly in vain. 

All these considerations culminate obviously in one 
mighty challenge, and to none does it come more com- 
pellingly than to us in whose hands to a large degree rests 
the moral and spiritual well-being of the oncoming gen- 
erations. It is a challenge to new consecration. The 
cause we serve not only demands, it justifies our utmost 
endeavor. ‘To keep the open mind, the eager purpose, 
the sympathetic heart; to labor with equal zeal for the 
development of educational theory and for the applica- 
tion of ascertained truth to the practical work of religious 
education ; to grow ourselves, and to be insistently eager 
that others shall grow as well; to keep close and warm 
our fellowship, while keeping the heart as open as the 
mind,—this is our task. ‘The soldiers and sailors whose 
home-coming we now so joyously acclaim have set us a 
holy example: they offered nothing less than their lives 
for the good of humanity. It is for us whose efforts lie 
in more peaceful and sheltered fields to show forth an 
equal zeal, a like consecration. 

Perhaps we cannot close with a better word; than that 
of Donald Hankey: “TI hope,” he says, “that some of the 
discipline and self-subordination that have availed to 
send men calmly to death in war will survive in days 
of peace, and make of those who are left better citi- 
zens, better workmen, better servants of the state, better 
churchmen.” 


So They All Passed 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 
NCE UPON A TIME there was a stream which said, 


“T have no use for the well-springs in the high places 
of the hills; I will ignore them and heed only the valleys 


through which I flow.” 


Once upon a time there was a nation which said, “I 
have no use for the sources of morality; I will build for 
the day systematically.”- 

Once upon a time there was a tree which said, “I have 
no use for my roots; I will pay attention only to bearing 
fruit.” 

Once upon a time there was an individual who said, “I 
will let the channels of my deeper nature go dry while I 
grasp and build with the materials in which men 
traffic.” 

The stream dried up. The nation was defeated. The 
tree died. ‘The individual lost his soul! 
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The Young Naturalist 
M, E. N. HATHEWAY,_ 


They say the world is old and strange, 
And bid me seek afar 

To solve the problems of the earth 
And measure star with star. 


But see, I take no thought for these; 
My heart is with To-day. 

The world is new this very year, 
And I am young with May. 


Entreat me not to ponder o’er 
The themes of ancient books, 

When I would learn the craft of woods, 
The language of the brooks. 


Nor urge me that I charm the hours 
With music’s magic string, 

When if I only listen, I 
May hear the bluebird sing. 


And oh, how many wonders are 
Around me close at hand! 

Why, one small honey-bee is more 
Than wise folks understand. 


And what shall it avail to scan 
The arts of Greece and Rome, 

When I am busy guessing how 
The beaver builds his home? 


And why regard the royal robes 
In palace courts displayed? 

I watch the insect spin the thread 
From which these robes are made. 


The open field my garden is, 
In Nature’s order set, 

Wherein the wild-born daisy blooms 
With rose and violet. 


I leave the world that’s old and strange, 
For other eyes to see, 

And seek the wonders of To-day 
That call and wait for me. 


Interwoven Strands 
ROSE BROOKS 


Language filled the first hour of the af- 
ternoon session in David Martin’s class in 
the Parmenter School. Inkwells clicked 
open, and pens scratched painstakingly 
across ruled papers. Miss Brown was 
reading aloud, and the class was writing 
down what she said, using their own wits 
to supply commas and periods and quotation 
marks. 

“To-morrow,” said Miss Brown, at the 
end of the lesson, “we’ll try something new. 
Each one of you is to write a letter about 
something that interests you very much, to 
the boys and girls in a little school in In- 
verness, North Carolina.” 

The attention of the class: was caught, 
and instantly several hands waved in the 
air. 

-“Ves, John,” 
- to the feast frantically waving hand. 

“Why to boys and girls way off in North 
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day I had a letter from her. I'll read you 
the part about the school,’ Miss Brown 
took several sheets from the envelope in 
her hand, and looked through them. “Here 
it is. She says: ‘I wish I could make you 
see the school where I teach. There is just 
one room, and in it I have children of all 
ages, from big boys and girls of twelve 
down to little tots of four and five whose 
feet dangle inches above the floor. The 
neighborhood is very poor, and the only 
hope of an education that these stranded 
children have is this one-room school. 
They are pitifully shut off in interests from 
the outside world, and without outside help. 
I can do so little for them! I wonder if 
perhaps you could interest your children in 
my little flock? Perhaps they might be 
willing to send old magazines or outgrown 
books’ ”— 

Miss Brown paused and folded the letter. 
“That school must be quite different from 
ours,” she remarked quietly, looking at the 
rows of well-brushed heads before her. 
“And I know you will all want to send 
books and magazines, but till we can ar- 
range for the sending of them, I thought 
we might begin by writing letters about all 
sorts of things that interest us here,—things 
that they, perhaps, know nothing about. So 
think up something interesting, each one of 
you, for to-morrow, and when the letters 
are ready, we'll put them all in one big en- 
velope, and I'll pay the postage.” 

The gong sounded, and in response to 
its signal, the boys filed downstairs for 
manual training in the basement. The pre- 
ceding lesson was still fresh in their minds, 


-|and each boy was wondering what in the 


world he could write a letter about, next 
day. As the file passed through the lower 
hall, Miss Crane, the principal, stepped un 
to David, and drew him out of line, say- 
ing :— 

“David, your mother has just telephoned 
that she wishes to take you into Boston to 
see the Agamemnon come in. You will 
have to go at once, and you are to wait on 
Pleasant Street, in front of the Irvington, 
until she comes.” 

David could scarcely restrain a whoop 
of joy, but he managed to say, “Yes, Miss 
Crane,” before he ran back upstairs for his 
coat and cap. 

Mother wasn’t long in coming. David, at 
his post, saw her turn their corner, and 
raced to meet her. “Where can we see it 
from?” he shouted, -while still a block 
away. 

“We've been asked to see it from Mr. 
Dean’s office, way up on the ninth floor of 
the Custom House tower,’ answered 
mother, when she came nearer. “I only 
just got word, and we'll have to hurry, 
because Mr. Dean said she’d come in 
promptly at four, at high tide.” 

David skipped joyously at mother’s side, 
and mother walked as fast as ever she 
could, so it wasn’t long before they were 
in the trolley, and not long after that be- 


said Miss Brown, in answer | fore they went whizzing up in the elevator 


at the Custom House. 
“Ninth!” said the elevator man, and out 


Carolina, Miss Brown?” asked John, stand- | they stepped, almost into Mr. Dean’s office 


ing by his desk. 

“That’s just what I’m going to tell you. 
All of you put down your hands till I’ve 
finished. 
in a little school in Inverness, and yester- 


of many windows. 
“Plenty of time,” greeted Mr. Dean. 
“She’s not in sight yet. When you hear 


I have a friend who is teaching | the whistles, that’s time enough to be on 


the lookout.” 


(14) 


But David preferred to trust to no eyes 
but his own, and could not be lured for 
a minute from the broad window overlook- 
ing the harbor. A sudden April shower 
passed, darkening the water a deep gray 
to match the cruisers, but in a few minutes 
the sun flashed out again, and all the har- 
bor .sparkled with little silvery waves. 
Tugs, bursting with importance, dashed 
here and there, and presently long, slim 
submarine chasers, and gray police patrol 
boats slipped into view, all headed down 
the harbor. 

David turned his head and looked over 
his shoulder at the clock,—quarter of four! 
And as he turned back, he heard the first 
whistle. Instantly, another added its note, 
and another and another, till every craft on 
the whole waterfront, of whatsoever kind, 
was tooting its whistle full blast. 

“They don’t see her yet,” said Mr. Dean, - 
behind David, “but they saw her smoke 
signals. You'll see her in a minute now!” 

A big blurred blot, the Agamemnon came 
into sight. ; 

“IT see her! I see her! Oh, let me open 
the window!” entreated David. 

White puffs of steam along the water- 
front showed where ships were doing their 
utmost. in noisy welcome. Looking down, 
it was as if each building were a little vol- 
cano, sending a stream of excited people 
onto its roof. And at the next window a 
lady said—‘as if she were talking in 
church,” thought David :— 

“And to think that was once a German 
ship! And now it’s bringing our own boys 
home! To think I should have seen this 
day, to think I should have seen this day!” 

Nearer and nearer came the Agamemnon, 
shriller and shriller shrieked the whistles, 
and faster and faster ran the shivers up 
and down David’s back. Soon the huge 
blurred vessel took definite shape, four 
black smokestacks loomed above her decks, 
and, nearer yét, a fringe of khaki boys on 
top of each smokestack, and more boys on 
every rope of the rigging that swung above 
the jammed decks. ‘The bevy of little tugs 
fussed at her huge sides and in her wake, 
and all manner of craft made up her escort. 
Finally, opposite the dock alongside the Mt. 
Vernon, she turned slowly, and, pushed and 
tugged and guided by the fussing tugs, slid 
into her own place. And then, in acknowl- 
edgment of the shrill welcome accorded 
her, she boomed out four deep bass notes, 
“Toot! Toot! Toot! Toot!” “Much 
obliged! Glad to get home!” she seemed 
to say. The huge Agamemnon with her 
load of six thousand fighting boys was 
home. 

David drew a long ecstatic breath and re- 
luctantly drew in his head from the open 
window. . 

“My, those boys must be glad to get home 
to their mothers and fathers!” he said. 

“No gladder than mothers and fathers 
are to have them back,” answered mother, 
in rather a funny voice. 

Next day at the dinner table, David 
began, “Well, I wrote that letter to-day to 
the North Carolina boys and girls. The 
whole class did.” 

“I know how you began it,” said father. 
“You began, ‘I’m a boy nine years old’”— 

“How’d you know?” demanded David, in ; 
astonished tones. 

“And I know what you said. next 
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chimed in mother. “You said, ‘Yesterday 
I went to Boston with my mother and saw 
the Agamemnon come in!” 

“How’d you know?” David looked so 
bewildered that both mother and father 
laughed. 

“Some things aren’t so ‘hard to guess,” 
said mother. “Now you tell us what else 
you wrote.” 

“Not much,” said David; “just about the 
tugs and whistles, and the men on the 
smokestacks. S’pose some of those soldiers 
have little brothers?” he questioned. 

The carefully written letters from the 
Parmenter School were sent to the remote 
little one-room schoolhouse in Inverness, 
and, except for the increasing pile of mag- 
azines and books in one corner of the 
schoolroom, the far-away children began 
to fade into the background of every-day 


_interests, 


Perhaps ten days later, David burst into 
the house at luncheon-time. ‘Mother!’ he 
called before he was fairly inside the door, 
“Mother! where are you?” 

At her answering call, he dashed upstairs 
and into her room, waving a scrap of 
paper. 

“O mother, one of those North Carolina 
boys answered my letter. See what he 
said!” 

Spreading out the more or less grimy 
sheet of paper, mother saw, in a sprawling, 
childish hand :— 


_ Dear David Martin,—Teacher read us your 
letters. I wish I could have seen the Agamem- 
non come in. My brother came home from 
France on that boat. Yours truly, 

WALTHER SHAVER. 


“Miss Brown said,” remarked David, 
“that we have had lots of things those chil- 
dren haven't. But not one of us had a 
brother on the Agamemnon.” 

“No,” agreed mother, with instant under- 
standing. “That boy did have a very big- 
gest big thing, didn’t he?—even if he does 
live in Inverness, North Carolina, and go to 
a one-room schoolhouse.’ And then she 
added thoughtfully to herself, “Somehow, 
the balance is usually kept.” And David, 
from past experience, knew that that was 
one of mother’s queer, puzzling remarks 
that a little boy couldn’t understand. 


Scouts—both Boys and Girls 


From one end of the country to the 
other, Boy Scouts in uniform have become 
a familiar sight. The organization stands 
for manly development as well as for all 
manner of good times in the way of camp 
and woodcraft instruction. 

When Sir Baden-Powell, the founder of 
the movement, was in military service in 
India, he taught some of the younger 
soldiers under him the art of signalling, 
and also many of the useful secrets of life 
in the open. The young soldiers were so 
interested, and enjoyed the instructions so 
thoroughly, that boys in England, to whom 


_ the news inevitably spread, clamored for 


like courses. To meet their demands, Sir 
Baden-Powell organized the Boy Scouts. 
No sooner was the movement fairly under 
way than the girls, catching the enthusiasm 


of the boys, sought admission. A separate 
_ organization of girls, called Girl Guides in 
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England, met the needs of the girls. In 
this country, where boys and girls are per- 
haps on a more equal footing, the girls 
share the name of Scouts with the boys, 
though the two organizations are separate. 
During the war, the Scouts and Guides in 
England were relied upon to perform real 
services for their country; and in this 
country Scouts—both boys and girls—have 
helped all war causes in innumerable ways. 

At present the movement has spread to 
many countries, in each of which it is 
recognized as furnishing uplifting stand- 
ards to boys and girls. What is of inter- 
est to Scouts in one country is of interest 
to Scouts in other countries, for are not 
boys and girls more or less the same, the 
world over? Communication between the 
Scout organizations of many countries 
must lead to understanding and friendli- 
ness,—of much value now, and of how 
much greater value when present growing- 
up Scouts shall have developed into the 
generation in whose hands rest the solu- 
tion of world problems, 


Planes and Pilgrims 


It was recently made known that the rails 
from the dock in the old Guild Hall in 
Boston, England, where the Pilgrims were 
tried, have arrived in this country and will 
be kept in the Boston Public Library. No 
doubt the relics will bring freshly to mind 
the determination and the unflagging cour- 
age which upheld the Pilgrim Fathers in 
their great adventure of settling in a land. 
In those days the crossing of the Atlantic 
was not a matter of hours, or even days. 
One cannot but contrast the crossing of the 
Mayflower, at its snail’s pace, with the pro- 
posed crossing of the monster naval hydro- 
planes which are impatient to start on the 
first transatlantic flight. Like huge rival 
birds, the American and English planes are 
ready to swoop across the Atlantic, and 
their hope is to make the crossing in less 
than twenty-four hours. Three centuries 
have passed between the crossing of the 
Mayflower and the proposed transatlantic 
air-flight. In three centuries more, what 
achievements will make the present hydro- 
planes seem as antiquated as the May- 
flower now is? But just at the present 
moment, the naval hydroplanes occupy the 
centre of the stage in the matter of modern 
methods of crossing the Atlantic. 


Bird-time 

Of all the year, these present spring days 
offer the best chance for seeing rare birds. 
On any warm afternoon groups of people 
may be seen strolling slowly and as noise- 
lessly as possible through outlying fields 
and wooded parks, all intent on spying 
through their opera-glasses the many birds 
that just now are with us. Of_course many 
birds have come to spend the summer with 
us,—to build their nests and raise their 
families—but many, again, are but tran- 
sients, stopping but a few days on their 
flight to their more Northern homes. 
Many varieties of rare warblers are now 
passing through, and every bird-lover is on 
the lodkout for them. Is it well known 
that the Chinese pheasant, introduced some 
years ago from China to the Pacific Coast, 
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is now to be found in large numbers in 
many Boston suburbs? All winter, the 
pheasants, deprived to a great extent of 
food, come tamely into back yards and 
gratefully eat the grain scattered for them. 
Every morning now, as well as at dusk, 
they may be heard squawking in the fields, 
within a stone’s throw of houses, and—so 
great is their confidence in their human 
neighbors—soon they will be proudly lead- 
ing large families of their babies through 
the flower-gardens in search of seeds. On 
a recent walk through a field adjoining 
many back yards a pheasant’s nest contain- 
ing twenty-three eggs was found, artfully 
concealed in brush. The interest in birds 
is growing amazingly among children, 
whose quick eyes identify as old friends 
birds which many a grown-up knows less 
well. The interest may well prove a meet- 
ing-ground for bird-lovers of all ages. 


The Trap-door Spider’s Nest 


G. W. TUTTLE 


Every one should see the beautiful nest 
or home that the trap-door spider makes in 
the hard earth. First the spider digs a 
smooth, round hole in the ground. This 
hole is about an inch in diameter. Then 
she lines it with soft white silken web or 
parchment that she spins. You see, this 
cunning workman not only builds her own 
home, but she makes her own wall-paper. 

Then the spider does her finest piece of 
work, for she makes a most wonderful 
door that fits into the earth so nicely that 
it takes keen eyes to discover it. ‘The door 
is made of earth, covered on the inside 
with the same material that she uses to line 
her nest. Last of all, she makes the silken 
hinge of strong web that she has spun, and 
then her home is complete. 

The inside of this spider’s home is clean 
and white and beautiful until the rains of 
winter discolor it, but she is a good house- 
keeper, and every spring she papers her 
home afresh. 

The trap-door spider does not change 
her clothes as often as you do. Once a 
year she has a nice, new, dark brown, 
glossy suit of clothes. Her suit of clothes 
is a nice new skin which comes to take the 
place of the old. 

How would you like to use your keen 
little eyes in searching for trap-door spider 
nests in some pretty California valley, 
where the mountains seem to look down 
on you, and say, “Good-morning, children” ; 
and it almost seems as if every beautiful 
wild flower was saying, “Oh, children, look 


at me next’? 
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Julia Ward Howe in the Home 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home ) 


The Centenary of Julia Ward Howe, 
May 27, 1919, will be celebrated throughout 
our country in honor of the great public 
services of this gifted woman. “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ will be sung in 
our schools, churches, and public halls. 
This Centenary should be celebrated also 
in the home. Mrs. Howe’s home life from 
childhood to age was a steady influence for 
good. She awoke in childhood to the touch 
of a religious atmosphere which ever after- 
ward pervaded her life. 

Julia Ward Howe was born in the city 
of New York, May 27, 1819. She was the 
second child of a family of seven children. 

“The first little Julia died in infancy, so 
the second daughter grew up as the oldest 
child of the family. Her father, Samuel 
Ward, was a successful banker whose 
banking-house was held in highest honor 
throughout the business world. Her mother, 
Julia Cutler, was a woman of charming 
person and of literary gifts. She died at 
the early age of twenty-seven, leaving a 
family of young children to grow up with- 
out the “tender refuge of a mother’s 
heart.” Both father and mother belonged 
to families that were widely known for 
persons of character and of eminence. The 
beloved younger sister of the mother came 
to the Ward home to care for the mother- 
less children. This dear aunt devoted her- 
self to the family welfare and through her 
bright nature brought cheer to the sad- 
dened household. In time, the father 
bought a house on Bond Street, near 
Broadway, which in those days was con- 
sidered quite up town. Here many rela- 
tives and friends brought high-minded and 
happy companionship to the growing family. 

The little Julia showed early a great 
capacity for learning, and her father se- 
cured for her the best of tutors. She stud- 
ied languages and music at an early age. 
The devoted father was exceedingly 
watchful over the young lives of his chil- 
dren, and sometimes placed upon them 
parental restrictions that were hard to bear. 
Julia Ward had the usual trials that come 
from such restrictions and though gen- 
erally dutiful she felt at times that her 
beautiful spacious home was a_ prison- 
house. Yet she learned to thank that 
father fervently for his true and loving 
guidance. 


“But well I thank my father’s sober house 
Where fae eth judgment had no leave 
to be.” 


Later in her life she tells of standing 
reverently on the spot of this old home 
and thanking God profoundly for the re- 
membrance of her father. 

Julia Ward was surely blessed in coming 
into the world with the possession of 
abundant life. She has said in writing of 
another,— 


“Richer gift can no man give 
Than he doth from God receive.’ 


Her measure of life, large and full, was 
so guarded in youth that it retained its 
fulness and grew continually into “new 
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life, more life, better life.” In her early 
years she learned Latin, French, German, 
and Italian. She knew Shakespeare so well 
that she could detect the mistake of a 
single word in listening to the performance 
of a great actor. She learned Greek at 
fifty years, and said in advising its study 
to a young girl: “Study Greek, my dear. 
It is better than a diamond necklace.” 

Her beauty, her wit, and her attainments 
brought to her many admiring friends, but 
her father’s watchfulness for her future 
saved her from serious entanglements. 
Among the distinguished friends of her 
father were William Cullen Bryant and 
Washington Irving. Later came to the 
home the friends of her brother Samuel, 
who had studied in Europe and who had 
become intimate with Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow and with Charles Sumner. A 
winter spent in Boston brought her into 
the companionship of Samuel Gridley 
Howe, whose wonderful championship of 
freedom in Greece was matched at home 
by his interest in opening the spiritual 
prison-house of the blind. His great work 
for Laura Bridgman, the deaf mute, was 
on every tongue. Julia Ward’s marriage to 
this philanthropist was a rare union of 
noble souls. A year abroad brought new 
opportunities of learning, service, and en- 
joyment. In Rome was born the gifted 
eldest child, Julia Romana. 

Upon returning to Boston, Dr. and Mrs. 
Howe became established in their beautiful 
home in South Boston, known as “Green 
Peace.” Here Mrs. Howe became the 
“Servant of a Wooden Cradle,” devoting 
many hours a day to a growing family, but 
always reserving a certain time for daily 
study. The children recall many merry 
hours with their father and mother, who 
were never too weary after their labors to 
play games and have a good frolic, The 


mother’s gift of song added greatly to the 
enjoyment of these good times. The death 
of a little child was a deep grief to the 
devoted parents. Mrs. Howe wrote tender 
poems at that time of “The Little One,” 
and “The Lamb without the Fold.” Her 
sympathetic interest in other mothers’ 
children led her to write “A Thought for 
Washing-Day” :— 


“The clothes-line is a Rosary 
Of household help and care; 
Each little saint the mother loves 
Is represented there.” 


The poem *Over the Kneading-Trough’ 
gives a touch both human and divine :— 


“My practised hand the loaf can mould 
With careful touch and swift, 
While my thoughts seek what Faith can 
bring 
From Ljife’s surpassing gift.” 


What a wonderful home was this for 
children, not only at “Green Peace” but 
later in the city homes, and at the charm- 
ing summer place at Newport! How de- 
lightful to hear the parents’ interesting talk 
of John Brown and of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and to see these visitors in the 
home! 
John A. Andrew as a friend and a com- 
panion in the family plays and recreations, 
to welcome Washington Allston, William 
Morris Hunt, and Edwin Booth, and to re- 
member as household names, Garrison, 
Phillips, Parker, Emerson, Hedge, Clarke, 
Holmes, Higginson, Margaret Fuller, and 
many another! 

The death of Dr. Howe was a great 
bereavement, but bravely did this noble 


mother rally all the spiritual forces at her | 
command and live her life courageously 
and cheerfully. She also suffered the loss = ; 
of the beloved Julia Romana, who as the — Many, 


What a privilege to know Gov. 


tae 


ure, but matters of life and death.” 
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write of Michael Anagnos, had helped carry 


on the work for the blind at the Perkins 
Institution. She gave herself more earn- 
estly to the lives of others. Whatever 
honors came when in the larger world, she 
was always first and foremost the queen of 
the home. What, wonderful letters were 
sent to the absent ones, and in return what 
cheering replies! Her grown-up children 
were all persons of exceptional culture, 
leading busy lives, full of inspiring inter- 
ests, and each one had a favored place in 
the mother’s heart. Grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren became objects of ten- 
der devotion, nor did she ever forget the 
old home circle, the brothers and sisters 
and all that they held dear. When Marion 
Crawford died abroad, how well we re- 
member the uplifted countenance of Mrs. 


Howe as she spoke of him at the Com-: 


munion Service at the Church of the 
Disciples! Her grieving heart found com- 
fort in this tender expression, and all who 


_ listened were grateful to be taken into this 


high communion with her spirit. 

It is not given to every home to have 
such distinguished parents, but the qualities 
of mind and heart which made these dear 
ones great are open to us all. We may 
strive for them continually and hopefully. 
Mrs. Howe tells us that this striving is the 
best of life :— 


“What have thy servants for their pains? 
This only—to have tried.” 


How grateful we are to her father’s 
house, that her early childhood was not 
spoiled by riches, that she learned the true 
value of all kinds of wealth, that she ac- 
quired ‘habits of industry that gave joy in 
living and serving all her life, that she 
formed habits of daily devotion that 
brought a hidden strength of the spirit. 

Her philosophy of life was brief and 
simple :— 


“In the house of labor best 
Can I build the house of rest.” 


The last public appearance of Mrs. Howe 
in Boston was at the State House at a 
hearing in behalf of the pure-milk crusade. 
She was within a few days of completing 
her ninety-first year. Perfectly attired in 
a beautiful silk cloak and a becoming lilac 
satin hood, she was an impressive. person- 
ality. “You may remain seated, Mrs. 
Howe,” said the Chairman. “I prefer to 
stand,” was the answer. Her speech was 
short and to the point. “There is one in- 
terested party,’ she said, “of whom we 
have heard nothing. He cannot speak for 
himself. I am here to speak for him—the 
‘infant. I should think,” she continued, “we 
‘might hope for a speedy settlement, for we 
‘are not discussing points of taste or pleas- 
A rey- 
erent hush fell upon the assembly, and she 
was heard with great attention from begin- 


ning to end. A dull meeting had been 


lifted into one of animation and interest. 
‘Her last plea was for the well-being of the 
little child. 

The story of “Two Noble Lives” by 
Laura E. Richards gives delightful sketches 


_ xOF Dr. and Mrs. Howe for home reading. 


“The Eleventh Hour” by Maud Howe 
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Howe in the fulness of years kept abreast 
with the times. Mrs. Howe’s “Reminis- 
cences” gives in its earlier chapters fasci- 
nating stories of child life which could not 
be included in this brief story. The new 
volumes “Julia Ward Howe” are an en- 
chanting story from beginning to end. The 
volumes of poems are full of choice selec- 
tions for home reading and recitation. Do 
the children know “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” word for word? Let us 
celebrate the Centenary by committing it 
to memory. More than once in her life’s 
story had she “seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord.” 

Her aim in life stated in the closing para- 
graph of “The Eleventh Hour” is one to 
remember and to live by for all time :— 

“To learn, to teach, to serve, and to 
enjoy.” 


The Alliance: May Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held May 16 at. the Tuckerman 
School for Parish Workers, 33 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Miss Lowell presiding. 
Members were present from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Ohio, Nebraska, Canada. 
The guests were Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Cor- 
nish, Mrs. Scott, Miss Slade, and Mrs. Sul- 
livan, secretary of the Albany Branch. 

Mrs. Davis reported her recent visit to 
Rochester, Buffalo, Fredonia, Jamestown, 
Hamburg, and Ithaca, N.Y., announcing the 
admission of a second Branch in James- 
town, the Adelphians. At Sioux City, Ia., 
Unity Guild has become a Branch of The 
Alliance, as has the society of Finnish 
women at Virginia, Minn. The board sent 
a letter of welcome to this group, many of 
whom do not speak English, who are very 
enthusiastic over the connection with other 
Unitarian women. 

The president spoke of our great loss in 
the death of Mrs. Peterson on April 20, 
and read a touching letter signed by eight 
members of the Branch at Shelter Neck, 
N.C.; also a resolution framed by Miss 
Low which will be presented at the annual 
meeting. 

Miss Lowell has attended the past month 
a neighborhood meeting at Fitchburg, 
Mass., meetings at Toledo, Ohio, Madison 
and Milwaukee, Wis., and the Western 
Conference at Detroit, Mich. 

The treasurer’s report was like that of a 
Victory Drive, increased receipts from 
memberships, all appeals over-subscribed, 
additional contributions for war relief dis- 
bursed to Mrs. Weller, Mme. Loyson, Mrs. 
Riddett, Miss Herford, and Miss Van Eck 
for their Correspondence Bureau, and to 
the fund for Fléville, France, which Wash- 
ington and other Middle States Branches 
are raising. ‘Fo the Service Pension So- 
ciety 211 Branches have this year con- 
tributed $2,417. 

Annual reports were presented by the 
several committees showing not only much 
accomplished but many opportunities to 
extend the work. 

Miss Bancroft, for the committee on 
Endowment Fund Income, called attention 
to the policy to have every Branch receive 


Elliott shows in a charming way how Mrs. |a visit each year, and to bring members to 
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board meetings in order to spread a knowl- 
edge of our work as widely as possible. 
The Travelling committee reported that 
nearly every Branch has been visited in 
the past two years, many having had more 
than one visit. 

The report of the Southern Circuit com- 
mittee paid high tribute to Mrs. Peterson, 
closing with an appeal that we increase our 
enthusiasm and our subscriptions and. 
make this work a splendid memorial, and 
“carry on” as we know Mrs. Peterson 
would have us do. 

Mrs. Daniel H. Lane and Miss Louisa H. 
Abbott of Boston, Mrs. George H. Hazel- 
tine of Winchester, and Mrs. Walter A. 
Peck of Providence have become life 
members. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Mary Jackson Osborn 
by Brighton Branch; Mrs. Timothy Winn, 
Woburn, by her daughter; Mrs. Ella V. R. 
Andrews by Winchendon Branch; Miss 
Elizabeth Thurber by Plymouth; Miss Fan- 
nie C. Damon by Ashby. 

Miss Lowell, Mrs. Donnell, and Miss 
Chipman will be the delegates of The Al- 
liance to the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Miss Sawyer, Miss Lowell, Mrs. Ather- 
ton, Miss Breed, Miss Ranstead, were ap- 
pointed a committee to co-operate with the 
Baltimore Alliance in preparing for the 
General Conference meeting in October. 
Miss Lowell, Miss Blanchard, and Miss 
Whitman were made a committee to ar- 
range for a meeting at the Isles of Shoals, 
July 16. 

After luncheon served in the attractive 
dining-room of the Tuckerman House, Mrs. 
Keyes, who was the guest of honor, spoke 
of her regret at giving up her office as 
vice-president and severing her connection 
with the board, and told of her lifelong 
interest in Unitarianism, having begun her 
active service for it as private secretary to 
her father, Dr. Reynolds, when he was Sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. A rising vote of thanks was given 
Mrs. Keyes for her splendid service to The 
Alliance, and special mention was made of 
her successful efforts in getting the ele- 
vator for the building at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Regret was expressed at 
losing from the board the valued members 
who retire at this time. 

The purpose of the Tuckerman School 
was explained and members had an op- 
portunity to meet the Dean, Mrs. Guild, 
and were shown over the house. 

The next regular meeting will occur 
June 13. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


Tue CuristiAN RecrstErR gratefully ac- 
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Holmes’s work among the French. The 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Balm in Gilead 


Nothing dies that ever was alive; 
All that endears : 
And sanctifies the human must survive. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Not Death is strong enough to part asunder 
Whom Life and Love hath joined. 


—Edwin Arnold. 


Sunday 


We trust in the living God.—z Tim. iv. 
10. 
They are not dead; they have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here, 
Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
Their dear, immortal spirits tread— 
For all the boundless universe 
Is Life—there are no dead! 


—John Luckey McCreery. 


Monday 


And we know that we are of God— 
I John v. 19. 


The most helpful and blessed resource 
that man has ever found in all his experi- 
ence on earth is faith in an infinite Love 
over all, who takes away our loved ones 
only to keep them in his more immediate 
presence and tenderer care. ‘The faith that 
all our dear ones are God’s dear ones as 
well as ours, and therefore are safe, and 
that it is only a matter of a little while 
before the veil will part. and the shadows 
will roll away, and we shall all be one 
again, reunited in our Father’s house,— 
this faith makes us all conquerors over 


death. In its presence death vanishes away 
and is not. All is life, life eternal in God. 
—-Selected. ay 


Tuesday 
I give unto them eternal life—John x. 
28. 


Our dead are with the undying Love, and 
moving on in him. Our business is to 
mourn them no more, but to love them as if 
we saw them, and to live for them and 
with them in spirit, and to wait in work 
for the hour when they will welcome us 
into reunited life. This is part of our 
faith— Stopford Brooke. 


They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore! 


—John White Chadwick. 


Wednesday 


If we hope for that we see not, then do 
we with patience wait for it—Rom. vii. 25. 


Ir Hearts ark Dust 


If hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
And somewhere,—far above the plane 
Of earthly thought, beyond the sea 
That bounds this life, they will meet thee, 
And hold thee face to face again, 
And when is done life’s restless reign, 
If I hereafter but regain 
Heart’s love, why should I troubled be 
If hearts are dust? 
By love’s indissoluble chain, 
I know the grave does not retain 
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Heart’s love; the very faith in me 
Is pledge of an eternity, ; 
Where I shall find heart’s love again, 
If hearts are dust. 
—James Terry White. 


Tuy Sorry WALK 
They are not gone who pass 
Beyond the clasp of hand, 
Out from the strong embrace; 
They are but come so close 
We need not grope with hands, 
Nor look to see, nor try 
To catch the sound of feet. 
They have put off their shoes 
To softly walk by day 
Within our thought, to tread 
At night our dream-led paths 
Of sleep. 


They are not lost who find 
The sunset gate, the goal 

Of all the weary years. 

Not lost are they who reach 
The summit of their climb, 
The peak above the clouds 
And storms. They are not lost 
Who find the light of sun 
And stars and God. 


They are not dead who live 

In hearts they leave behind. 

In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again, 

And shall live through the years 
Eternal life, and grow 

Each day more beautiful, 

As time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proves 
Their immortality. 


—Hugh Robert Orr. 
Thursday 


Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.—WMatt. vi. 21. 


CoMMUNION 
I send my love unto my dead each day; 
I know not how; I only know it goes 
Forth from my heart, and, going, ever 
grows; 
That, as it flies, there’s nothing can affray; 
That, like a dove, it fondly keeps its way 
Through dark and light along the path 
it knows; 
That in its faithful flight it never slows. 
And if I toil or sleep, goes not astray. 
I send my love unto my dead, and they— 
They know ’tis sent, that I have not 
forgot; 
For often when I am alone, I feel 
Their love return—and, oh, no words can 


say 
That peace that comes to me!. It matters 
not : 
What woes betide, I have herewith to 
heal. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Friday 
God, who commanded the light to shine 


out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts. 
—2 Cor. iv. 6. 


Joy In DEatH 
If tolling bell I ask the cause, 
“A soul has gone to God,” 
I’m answered in a lonesome tone; 
Is heaven then so sad? 


That bells should joyful ring to tell 
A soul had gone to heaven, 

Would seem to me the proper way 
A good news should be given. 


—Ewmily Dickinson. 
Saturday 


God is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all—r John i. 5. 
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Why should we wear black for the guests 
of God?—John Ruskin. 


Gursts oF Gop 


From the dust of the weary highway, 
From the smart of sorrow’s rod, 
Into the royal presence 
They are bidden as -guests of God. 
The veil from their eyes is taken, 
Sweet mysteries they are shown, 
Their doubts and fears are over, 
For they know as they are known. 
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For them there should be rejoicing 
And festival array, 

As for the bride in her beauty 
Whom love hath taken away— 

Sweet hours of peaceful waiting 
Till the path which we have trod 

Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 
And we are the guests of God. 


—Mary F. Butts. 


Back to the Isles of Shoals! 


The Sunday School Institute meetings 
will be held at the Oceanic Hotel, July 
6-11, the Association’s meetings July 12-27 
inclusive. Applications for rooms should 
be made at once to the undersigned. 
Those who have already paid their mem- 
bership dues will be given precedence. In 
applying, they should state numbers of 
certificates issued to them. ‘The follow- 
ing requests are made of all applicants: 
(1) state exact time for which reserva- 
tion is to be made; (2) enclose properly 
stamped and addressed envelope; (3) state 
price you wish to pay for rooms; (4) give 
full name and address of each member 
of your party. The rates are $20 to $23 
per week, $3.50 and $3.25 per day. Mem- 
bership dues, $1 per week for each person. 
These dues should be sent to the treas- 
urer, Alden V. Keene, 4o Fayette Stréet, 
Watertown, Mass. An _ excellent pro- 
gramme is being made so that all may 
count on a most profitable and inspiring 
series of meetings. During Anniversary 
Week, beginning May 18, Room 7 at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, has been reserved 
for Shoalers to drop in and make their 
plans for-their reunion at Star Island next 
summer, 

Car, B. WETHERELL, 
Box 343, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Newton Unitarian Club 


Enough members of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League were pledged at a meeting 
of the Newton Unitarian Club, Thursday 
evening, April 17, after an address by Mr. 
Isaac Sprague on “A New Step in Uni- 
tarianism,” to secure the formation of a 
chapter in Channing Church. The occasion 
was the annual business meeting and 
ladies’ night, and members from the 
churches of Newton, West Newton, and 
Newton Centre were present, with many 
ladies. The following officers were re- 
elected for the coming year: president, 
William B. Baker; vice-presidents, Herbert 
Stebbins and Charles A. Johnson; secre- 
tary, James Kingman; treasurer, Horace 
C. Harrington. Channing Church will 
make an effort to secure one hundred per 
cent. enrolment of the men of the parish - 
in the League. sojpcos ty tee 
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American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 13, 
1919, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Carr, Cornish, 


Eliot, Hutchinson, Parks, Richardson, Rob- 


ertson, Williams, Wright, and Miss Ban- 
croft. ’ 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of April :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand April 1, 1919.......... «+++ $19,827.99 
From donations......... Weaaw aaa © aees .35;302270 
Boreter relations isle css cece c dee 300.00 
Bequest of Miss Persis L. Putnam of ‘ 
Milford, N.H., to create the Persis 
feather und «s cls cs sie s0 eee A 475.00 
Bequest of Miss Phebe A. Lovejoy o 
Milford, N.H., to create the Phebe 
a Laveoy PUN... cscs cc scscuses 475,00 
Bequest of Henry P. Koch, refund of 
RIIEKAEAMICE. CAR c: -eicle o0.< 5.0 6 een” 4 250,00 
- Bequest of Miss Ellen Channing o 
Milton, Mass., additional......... 1,530.19 
Bequest of Miss Fanny Channing of ‘ 
Milton, Mass., to create the Fanny ; 
Channing Fund,........ ha ahd oe 1,020.13 
Bequest of Miss Elizabeth P. Channing 
of Milton, Mass., additional...... 1,020.13 
Bequest of Miss Fannie H. Shackle- 
ford of Baltimore, Md., additional, 
added to Reserve Fund........... 134.00 
Bequest of Henry A. Willis of Fitch- 
burg, .Mass., additional.......... 23,245.13 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian Church 
Fund, net income of real estate... 250.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 
’ Permanent Fund :— 
Gift of Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, 
Newburgh, N.Y........ hielahs as 50.00 
Gift of Newburyport, Mass., Branch 
Women's ‘Alliance. sic' ss icic'c clic cs 50.00 
Gift of Rev. Robert S. Morison, 
(eamibridge:! Nash ..o cass aces © 500.00 
Gift of South Congregational Church 
Branch Women’s Alliance, Boston 10.00 
Gift of Mrs. G. A. Dinroe, Kalama- 
MNTMINRIOH. Sele oe cts x Fete ek 25.00 
Gift of Young People’s Religious 
Union, Norwell, Mass..... aptaste 50.00 
Gift of First Unitarian Church of 
Los) Angeles, Califiv.:...5..366 100.00 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Mc- 
Garry of Grafton, Mass........ 100.00 
Gift of South Congregational Church 
Branch Women’s Alliance, Boston 100.00 
NPERCRE wis des esters, aissateta acest wanae 17.21 
Chaplains’ Fund....... ts Ae ‘ 361.86 
Income of invested funds............ 16,446.04 
Investments received for reinvestment. 4,770.00 
Investments Church Building Loan 
Pund, \repaid jon ‘loans... 60606000 1,615.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest 24.22 
Church Building Loan Fund, income 
Elizabeth J. Faulkner Fund....... 123.50 
Sanip evens ah MDC us ccc a xs ays ove! 2,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society for 
IREDRONA Ue a dey esa Sle ald ae tienes cd 5,654.05 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building account.)........ Pe takai 8.30 
Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
MCCOUME Tirdal« Vein tao Gaile ties cl dig a 56.00 


$115,890.45 


PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)... $7,618.14 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 2,639.17 
Expenses of Unitarian Building....... 607.39 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

MEE Aicieeistcltl sia Warawiaitie’t ciate siesicc.c,4) 4,340:04 
MV EAIINCREN Geeta tics susie a'save a aiiie er (70,143.48 
Gamp Devens! Fund. ci)... .cecc cee 500.00 
MGhs pA NN crs fs ss cleataw’ sales. dkiale 650.00 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
BEIee Mae meta netin. fact ccksacee,  \¥,500.00 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
temporary investment........+...+. 2,760.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. .10 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased.. 212.50 
Cashion hand April 1, 1919... 0.s.200c0- . 8,919.63 
$115,890.45 


The president presented at length the 
plans for the ensuing year, and after dis- 
cussion and amendment the board adopted 
the following budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning May 1, 1919 :— 


‘f 
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Maintenance, including expenses of the Uni- 

tarian Building, heating, lighting, repairs, 

insurance, telephone, elevator, hospitality, 

library, etc.; salaries of clerks, stenog- 

raphers and janitors, expenses of Anni- 

versary Week, and general office expenses 

of printing, stationery, postage, etc...... $20,000.00 
Publication, including books, periodicals, 

tracts, Year Book, and Annual Report; 

salaries of clerks and_stenographers, ship- 


per, and messenger. .......-seeceos «+++ 21,000.00 
Foreign relations, including support of the 

work in Japan and Italy, travel, etc... 10,000.00 
Home missions in accordance with the fol- 

Towmng fable... << ec ccc: vs oueneens 96,200.00 


$147,200.00 


DIVISION OF HOME MISSION BUDGET, $96,200 


Salaries of general officers..... a > Se $15,400.00 
RUBUGE Geviace ves scces suc (tan Bactve 5,500.00 
Expenses of training-school....... Sutin sess 1,500.00 
Preaching missions........+ssrssee ene 1,600.00 
Commission on recruiting of the ministry... 1,200.00 
Department of Publicity.......... Bye ete etal 600.00 
Department of Community Service..... ee 3,000.00 
Department of Comity and Fellowship...... 1,600.00 
Department of Religious Education........ 9,800.00 


Department of Church Extension, salaries of 
field secretaries and ministers-at-large.... 
Appropriations for aided churches, etc...... 


26,000.00 
30,000.00 


DIVISION OF APPROPRIATION FOR AIDED CHURCHES, 


$30,000 
New England States........ a «s++ $4,200.00 
Middle States. o.......200cmem Sites, sa ¢ « re 7,200.00 
Weatern States... ...0..0000 ae SRIAIA © ale! ais, 3 5,000.00 
Southern, States, ..<< .% 0s. sqm etala ae a 6,000.00 
Rocky Mountain States...........- See ee * 1,000.00 
Pace States: 2.0.5... 's 00s aes we 4,000.00 
Canadian Northwest........... , eo 2,600.00 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were passed: 


Voted, That when the First Parish of West Roxbury 
shall have raised not less than $7,200 prior to July 1, 
1920, and apply that sum to the payment of the mort- 
gage upon its property, then the American Unitarian 
Association will take over the balance of the mortgage, 
not more than $7,200, and enter into an agreement 
with the First Parish of West Roxbury whereby the 
said First Parish shall pay at least $900 annually on 
the principal without any interest charge, thus accom- 
plishing the extinction of the debt as soon as may be 
or at the longest period not later than July 1, 1928. 

Voted, That the act of the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, in executing an assignment of a mortgage 
(given by Charles H. Woodbury to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and dated October 24, 1906, to the 
Home Savings Bank) be hereby ratified and confirmed. 

Voted, That the income from the Charles G. Ames 
Fund in the new fiscal year be paid in equal parts 
to the First Church in Philadelphia and the church in 
Germantown, with the request that it be spent for ex- 
tension work in any way which the ministers of these 
churches may approve. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee the following vote was 
adopted :— 


Voted, To authorize the publication of ‘‘What Shall 
I do with my Life?’’ by nine Unitarian ministers, as 
pamphlet No. 20 in the Church Efficiency Series. 


The treasurer reported concerning the ac- 
tion taken by the committee in connection 
with the Smith Education Fund. 

The president presented the names of the 
gentlemen who have consented to serve as 
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a commission to make arrangements for 
the appropriate celebration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims and 
they were declared appointed. 

The president reported concerning the 
arrangements for the proposed training 
school for the ministry-at-large. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To authorize the secretary to include the 
Union Liberal Church of Calais, Me., in the list of 
Unitarian churches. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Parks it was 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the Laymen’s League, desiring to learn the wishes of 
this board as to the field of its usefulness to the Uni- 
tarian cause, be advised that the consideration of a 
broad and general publicity campaign would be most 
welcome. 


The secretary announced the receipt of 
an expression of greeting from the Japan- 
ese Unitarian Association, and: also pre- 
sented the report of the committee on the 
supply of pulpits. 

Upon the recommendation of the treas- 
urer it was 


Voted, To appoint Messrs. Maurice H. Wildes and 
Howard Martin as auditors. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.20 P.M. 
Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


Julia Ward Howe’s Centenary 


On Sunday, May 25, at eleven o’clock, 
the Centenary of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
which occurs on May 27, will be celebrated 
in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass., by appropriate services. The Chair- 
man of the Centenary Committee of 
twenty-five, Mr. Edward E. Allen, an- 
nounces that the John A. Andrew Post of 
the Grand Army of the Republic will be 
present and will take part in the cere- 
monies. Special music will be rendered by 
a choir from the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. Gov. Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts will bring the greetings of the 
Commonwealth, and Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, Chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, 
will preside. Addresses are expected from 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Margaret 
Deland, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, and Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott. The response of a 
large congregation will help make the oc- 
casion worthy of the great woman and 
gifted poet whose majestic spirit walked 
humbly among us for many a year, whose 
voice was heard from the pulpit of the 
Church of the Disciples and whose “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” nobly revived 
during the great war for humanity, has 
sounded triumphantly throughout the 
world. All friends of Mrs. Howe are 
earnestly invited to be present. 


Judge—the Public. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators are built on scientific principles—they have earned 
for themselves the universal and enthusiastic approval of that great and fina 
“TN OVER A MILLION HOMES.”’ Sold in every 
city and important town in the United States. 
illustrated catalogs. 


Send for 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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Religion—Committal to a Cause 
CURTIS W. REESE 


Any attempt to define religion falls flat, 
as with life or love or art. But religion 
may be described as*the committal of one’s 
self to a cause which is regarded as worthy 
of one’s best endeavors. 

Nothing is more regenerating and re- 
juvenating than committal to a cause: it 
thrills’ and inspires and ennobles; it lifts 
one out of narrowness and selfishness and 
egotism; it links one with the sanctified, 
the holy, the divine. How the mind and 
heart and soul respond to a committal! 
We hardly know our friends after they 
commit themselves to a cause; no longer 
weak, they are flaming evangels. 

The cause may be temperamentally or 
rationally chosen; but whatever it is, re- 
ligion is the committal of one’s self to it. 

The cduse may be the quest of God or 
of God’s will. The quest may take the 
form of theological research and study 
or of determining God’s will in every-day 
life. I do not say that God may be found 
by searching nor his will determined by 
inquiry, but that all who commit them- 
selves to the quest are religious and are 
saved for the larger life of the soul. 

The cause may be the quest of ultimate 
truth or of empirical values. Let no one 
deny religion to the philosopher, for he 
has committed himself to a great cause. 
He travels a road different from that trav- 
elled by the theologian; he uses different 
symbols and methods; his songs are dif- 
ferent, his prayers are different, his creed 
is different; nevertheless, he is poetic and 
prayerful and reverent and worshipful and 
highly religious. Back of the literature 
of philosophy is a deep and rich religious 
experience. 

The cause may be the quest of life’s 
laws and methods. ‘Theologians and phi- 
losophers cannot corner religion. ‘The 
scientist, too, is religious. None is more 
devoted than he, none more reverent, none 
more committed to a great quest. With 
tireless labor the scientist digs into the 
depths of life. With unparalleled caution 
he travels the unblazed forests of life. 
With great care he looks beyond the 


heavens. The sea and the earth and 
the air surrender to him their age- 
long secrets. He worships at the altar 
of facts. His cathedral is the wide earth. 


His music is the harmony of whirling 
atoms. His Bible is the unfolding uni- 
verse. His social service is the gift of 
knowledge to the world. ‘The psalmist 
singing praises to God was no more relig- 
ious than Darwin examining the smallest 
particles of life. ; 

The cause may be the quest of happiness 
for the greatest number. He who seeks 
happiness for the largest possible number 
is no whit less religious than he who 
seeks truth in theology or philosophy or 
science. He who seeks happiness which 
does himself and others good, and none 
ill, worships, and he who forbids him is 
the father of misery and decay. ‘There 
are few things needed more than happi- 
ness. Sorrow has raised himself and has 
begun to stalk abroad on the earth; he 
spreads disease and death; he is the great 
enemy, and volunteers are needed to chase 
him to the death. 
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Announcements 


The cause may be the quest of freedom 
and independence for one’s country. ‘This 
needs no argument. Irrespective of the 
methods of war,—all of which from first 
to last I. deplore——he who goes forth to 
war for what he sincerely believes to be 
the freedom and independence of his coun- 
try, to face organized death, to face ma- 
chine-guns which he has no power to repel, 
to dwell in trench and shell crater, to 
breathe gas and writhe in tangled wire, 
has made the great committal. Such a 
committal has thrown forty million men 
in arms, left untold millions dead on the 
battlefield, and sent other millions back 
home broken in health. Here is religion 
which may well lead the nations to forget 
and forgive and soon banish the hate that 
follows in the wake of war. 

That cause may be the quest of fraternity 
and fellowship for humanity. Committal 
to this quest is my religion, and “at its 
altar I worship and shall worship.” Not 
long ago he who did not believe in na- 
tionalism was guilty of treason. But now 
—the words of Lloyd George and Wood- 
row Wilson being the standard of patriot- 
ism—he who does not believe in interna- 
tionalism is guilty of treason.. The dream 
of poets and prophets is about to be ful- 
filed. We are soon to have the “parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” 
To this end many of the greatest minds 
of the earth are dedicated. A new re- 
ligion is being born—a religion which 
seeks not the Kingdom of God, but the 
Fraternity of Man. 


| 


The annual business meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers (Trinitarian and Unitarian) will 
be held in the Congregational House, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Room 500-A, 
on Wednesday, May 28, at 4 Pim. 


The Evangelical Missionary Society in 
Massachusetts will hold its annual meeting 
at 81 Merriam Avenue, Leominster, Mass., 
Friday, May 30, at ten-thirty o’clock for 
the regular business of the corporation. 
The meeting will be adjourned to June 2 at 
2 P.M., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences 
New Jersey Forms a Conference 


About seventy delegates from the Uni- 
‘tarian churches of Northern New Jersey 
motored to Orange,. Sunday afternoon, 
April 27, to see if they would organize a 
local conference. Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, president of the Northern New 
Jersey Ministerial Association, called the 
meeting to order. Speaking-for the As- 
sociation, he referred to the special ties 
which bound the Jersey churches together 
and how it had seemed to the ministers 
advisable -that. they organize their forces. 
Then he put the question to the dele- 
gates, “Will you form a conference?” The 
Isles of Shoals Plans answer was an ‘enthusiastic “Yes.” The 
project had been discussed for two years 

Room 7 at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., has been reserved for Shoalers’ and 
their friends to meet during Anniversary 
Week. 

Members and their friends are advised 
to make application for rooms at the 
Oceanic. More and more interest is shown 
each day. There is still plenty of room, 
but if persons wish to make sure of their 
accommodations, they should apply for 
rooms to the undersigned at once. 

To be sure, the rates are higher—$20 to 
$23 per week. What does not cost more 
than it did in 1916? The balmy days of 
$12 and $14 per week rate are past. 

A good programme—one that should ap- 
peal to every one, with special interests 
for The Alliance, for the Laymen’s 
League, and for the Young People—is 
being made and should be announced be- 
fore long. 

A good manager will be secured. Miss 
Adams, the faithful housekeeper, began to 
get things ready this week, and all good 
Shoalers- know what that means. A good 
boat will look after the important prob- 
lem of transportation. In fact, everything 
is to be done for the comfort of all who 
are wise and fortunate enough to be in at- 
tendance. Think what it is going to mean 
to be once more on that island so full of 
glorious traditions and of manifold attrac- 
tions. So “pack up your troubles in the 
old kit bag” and prepare to “smile, smile, 
smile,” for we are to “carry on” this sum- 
mer. 


Little time was spent in formalities. The 
draft of a constitution previously prepared, 
on request, by Rev. K. E. Evans of Eliza- 
beth, was submitted to a committee, and 
without being formally adopted served as 
a provisional basis for the nomination and 
election. of. the following officers: presi- 
dent, F.-J. Melcher of Montclair; vice- 
president, F. Stanley Howe of Orange; 
secretary, -Vernon Vivian of Elizabeth; 
treasurer, Harold Stevens of Plainfield. 
These persons with the presidents of the 
New Jersey Associate Alliance and Min- 
isterial - Association -will. constitute an 
executive committee~to which each church 
is to add a lay delegate to form a confer- 
ence council. ‘The final’ ‘constitution will 
be reported in the fall. The delegates 
enjoyed a fine supper served by the ladies 
of the Orange society. ‘They also listened 
to a number of brief addresses, chiefly by 
local, laymen, dealing with the needs and 
hopes of the. churches and ‘the- larger tasks 
a rule the speakers dwelt on Unitarian 
possibilities and sounded the summons for- 
ward. ‘The new conference, they felt, 
would afford a chance to learn from each 
other’s successes and strengthen their com- 
mon missionary endeavors. “Even if we 
do not. get every one into -a Unitarian 
church,” said Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
“the great thing is to get our message out 
and inspire souls with our faith and vision.” 
Toward the close of the eveni Mr. 
Melcher, the newly elected president, was 


Car, B. Werurret., President, 
introduced. He made a brief, “pointed — 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The mountain top 
of vision. 
is reached by way of 
the valley 
of lowly duty. 


speech. “Better be at the head of a hun- 
dred live men than the caretaker of a 
cemetery,” he said. He outlined some of 
the things the churches could do together. 
Messrs. Harris of Montclair, J. P. Mallett 
of Elizabeth, Gilbert, Mathews, and Aborn 
of Orange, Riley of Plainfield, Robinson 
of Paterson, and F. S. Howe, the vice- 
president, also gave their word of testi- 
mony. ‘Those whd did not speak sang, 
led’ by Mrs. Olive Vivian of Elizabeth,— 
and sang, it was said, “like Methodists.” 


The Meaning of a Piano 


‘The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women held a public meeting May 1, at 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Arthur Robbins, treasurer, reported 
an unusually small balance ip the treasury, 
and urged representatives to do more to in- 
terest their organizations to increase their 
donations for the work of the Council. 
Mrs. George H. Root, president, spoke of 
the work of Mrs. Cheever, who is in 
charge of the children’s gardens connected 
with Norfolk House Centre, and told of 
her plans for this season. An appropria- 
tion was voted for this work. Mrs. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot announced that the work of 
the Fruit and Flower Mission. will begin 
about the middle of June. She asked for 
donations of flowers and money and also 
for helpers to prepare the flowers for dis- 
tribution. Mrs. Bagnall told briefly of the 
constructive work being undertaken by the 
Unity Circle among young colored girls. 
The speaker of the morning was Miss Jane 
R. McCrady of Ellis Memorial, who spoke 
on “Recreation.” She referred to the des- 
olation of the South after the Civil War, 
which left families with so little money 
that they felt that none could be used for 
pleasure. With this viewpoint she came 
from the South to Ellis Memorial some 
eighteen years ago. She said on one occa- 
sion she was much disturbed to find a piano 
being purchased on the instalment plan by 
a family requiring aid. However, later 
on she found that children coming from 
homes where some sort of recreation was 
provided were less inclined to wrong-doing, 
and she learned that recreation of the right 
kind. not only prevents lawlessness, but is 
necessary for one’s highest development. 
She spoke of the value of the War Camp 
Commutriity. Service to the soldiers, and 
said that when these boys return to their 
homes in sections where there is little op- 
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portunity for recreation, they are not going 
to feel contented to stay, but will seek some 
section where amusements can be found. 
The social workers in the South End feel 
the need of some place where young people 
of sixteen to eighteen years of age may 
go at any time for high-class amusements, 
such as dancing and dramatics. The set- 
tlement houses are so crowded with the 
many different activities for the younger 
children that only certain hours and even- 
ings can be set apart for these older ones. 
Their homes are crowded with babies and 
young children, so they seek amusement on 
the street or in questionable places. Prob- 
lems will be even more difficult when sa- 
loons are closed after July 1. It seems to 
many who are interested that if Parker 
Memorial could be utilized as a recreation 
centre it would prove the best solution to 
some of these problems. Questions and a 
short discussion followed this interesting 
talk. Miss Foster of the North End 
Union told several personal incidents con- 
nected with her work which proved the 
value of such a house. At the close of the 
meeting a vote was passed that a message 
of sympathy be sent the secretary of the 
Council, Mrs. Samuel Symmes, who was 
missed from her usual place because of ill- 
ness. Alzaleen M. Loring, Acting Secre- 
tary. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was’ held in the Old 
Meeting-house at Hingham, Mass., on 
Thursday, April 17. The president, Mrs. 
Donald M. Blair, presided. The meeting 
opened with the customary devotional ser- 
vice, and after a cordial greeting from 
Mrs. Walter L. Bouvé, president of the 
Hingham Branch, the minister of the 
church, Rev. Houghton Page, gave an in- 
teresting history of the Old Meeting-house. 
The annual report of the treasurer was 
read and approved, and on motion it was 
unanimously voted “that the two $100 Lib- 
erty bonds owned by the New England 
Associate Alliance, the income of which 
was to be used for the work of Unitarian 
young people, be given to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union.” The morning ses- 
sion was devoted to a conference on “Our 
Neighbors.” Short addresses were given 
by Mrs. George H. Root, Mr. J. H. Krol- 
fifer, Miss Elsie T. Friedman, Mrs. George 
T. Rice, Miss Johanna §. Peterson, and 
Mrs. A. R. Scott. Learn to know the 
habits and customs of the foreigner in his 
‘homeland; build on a foundation of friend- 
liness and sympathetic understanding; hu- 
manitization, not Americanization, is what 
is needed, said these speakers. The roll 
call, showing an attendance of two hundred 
and seventy-four members representing 
seventy-seven Branches, closed the morn- 
ing’ session. At the afternoon session, Miss 
Betty Lazenby, who for two and a halt 
years served as a nurse in army hospitals 
in England and France, gave a graphic 
account of her experiences. Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter, the last speaker for the 
day, took for his subject, “Americanizing 
Americans,’ showing that it is not the for- 
eign-born alone who need to learn the true 
meaning and value of the American spirit. 
The interest aroused by the addresses led 
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to a vote “that the New England Associate 
Alliance maintain through the public 
schools in a New England manufacturing 
centre a class or classes for foreign-born 
women” along lines suggested by Miss 
Friedman’s address, a committee appointed 
by the executive board to be in charge. A 
collection amounting to $107 was taken for 
the work. The election of officers and di- 
rectors for the coming year was then de- 


clared: president, Mrs. George R. Dins- 
moor, Keene, N.H.; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, Cambridge, 


Mass.; second vice-president, Mrs. Oscar 
M. Gallagher, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; sec- 
retary, Miss M. C. Sawyer, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; treasurer, Miss Stella P. Beard, 
Wilton, N.H.; directors: Miss Mary A. 
Brown, Portland, Me.; Mrs. George H. 
Warren, Manchester, N.H.; Mrs. Mary B. 
Richardson, Montpelier, Vt.; Miss Grace 
Dalton, Salem, Mass.; Mrs. A. P. Reccord, 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Walter F. Stiles, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. H. W. Lull, New- 
port, R.I.; Mrs. Arthur L. Ulrich, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mrs. Blair, the retiring presi- 
dent, welcomed Mrs. Dinsmoor, who in a 
few pleasing words accepted her new office 
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and asked for a rising vote of appreciation 
for the splendid work of Mrs. Blair dur- 
ing her three years of service. This was 
responded to heartily. A vote of thanks 
to the Hostess Branch for their delightful 
hospitality ended an unusually interesting 
and instructive meeting. 


Parish News Letters 
Never was Greater Sermon than This 


Ba,trmorb, Mp.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles A. Wing: Just a century 
ago Dr. William E. Channing of Boston 
enunciated the principles of Unitarianism 
from the pulpit of the Unitarian church 
at the ordination services of Rev. Jared 
Sparks, first minister of the church in this 
city. Sunday morning, May 4, from the 
same pulpit, Rev. Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
of Washington eulogized Dr. Channing and 
told of his work and what it meant to Uni- 
tarians. Taking as his text 1 Thess. i. 8: 
“For from you sounded out the word of the 
Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also in every place your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad; so that we need 
not speak any thing,’ Dr. Pierce said in 
part: “Most of us are inclined to think 
of our forefathers of a hundred years ago 
as having all the joy of life. We are in- 
clined nowadays to believe that our lives 
do not hold the happiness and sunshine of 
the existence of a century ago, but there is 
not a man or woman in the world to-day 
who is not better for the preaching and 
teaching of William Ellery Channing. 
Here was a man who had the courage to 
stand up for his convictions in a day when 
Calvinism was the prevailing religious dis- 
ease of the time, when it was taught and 
thought that the only means of salvation 
was through perdition. It was in such an 
atmosphere that William Ellery Channing 
stood in this pulpit exactly one hundred 
years ago to-day and preached his now 
famous sermon—a sermon which has come 
down through the years as one of the most 
wonderful rhetorical appeals of the ages. 
And yet Channing was not a_ polished 
rhetorician. His language and words were 
the simplest. In that respect he was dif- 
ferent from. many of the more modern 
writers and preachers, who rely largely on 
a clever juggling of words to drive home 
their messages. We think of many of 
these modern preachers and authors as tal- 
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ented, when they are really only clever in} June 8, “I'he Humanist Conception of Im- 


handling words. We are awed by their 
flow of rhetoric, and yet if their oratory is 
carefully scrutinized it will be found to be 
mostly camouflage. Stripped of the high- 
sounding verbiage, their teachings and writ- 
ings are but shallow sham. But such could 
not be said of William E. Channing. His 
words were simple, direct, and from the 
heart; his teachings, the simple, dignified 
teachings of Jesus—the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount. His was the mes- 
sage of the divinity of man’s heart, of the 
unity of man’s conscience. His was the 
thought that Christianity was the highest, 
fullest expression of the divinity of man’s 
soul. His was the belief in the unity of 
mind and spirit and body. It was this doc- 
trine he preached from this pulpit one hun- 
dred years ago. His sermon is the simple 
message from the heart. I read half of it 
while coming up from Washington this 
morning, and I will read the other half 
on my way home. A study of it leads me 
to feel sure that it could not have possibly 
been delivered in less than two hours. 
And yet a study of that sermon will show 
that there was no anecdote, no flight of 
rhetorical fancy. Throughout it is just a 
simple message of the goodness and purity 
in men’s hearts and souls, preached in a 
straightforward, simple way. It carries the 
message of Christianity and the nobility of 
man in a convincing, easily understood 
manner. What a tribute to the power of 
the man! We of the modern day feel we 
have accomplished something if we hold 
the attention of a congregation for twenty 
minutes. Yet here was a man who preached 
for two hours without repeating one single 
truth, without repetition of a single fact, 
just carrying a simple message to the people 
of that day, and there is no record or tradi+ 
tion to show that one of his listeners was 
tired, or had to be awakened at the end of 
that sermon. Of course, in those days it 
was not as unusual as it is to-day for a 
preacher to preach for two hours. In those 
days there were no moving pictures or Sun- 
day newspapers or business deals to inter- 
fere with persons’ thoughts of God, and 
men and women were glad of the oppor- 
tunity to spend two or three hours in com- 
munion with God.” Dr. Pierce then went 
on to explain how the lessons taught by Dr. 
Channing could be applied to the modern 
life, and how the men and women of to-day 
could profit by closer communion with their 
thoughts. 


Interesting Series of Sermons 


Brooxiyn, N.Y. — Second Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle: A series 
of sermons on the theme, “Humanism, the 
Religion of the New Age,” is being deliv- 
ered Sunday mornings at eleven o’clock. 
The subjects follow: “April 27, “The 
Spirit of Man: Its Venerable Attributes 
and its Immortal Destiny”; May 4, “Uni- 
tarian Christianity, the Gospel of the 
Racial Soul” (commemorating Channing’s 
Baltimore Sermon); May 11, Historic 
Previsions of Humanism: Athanasian 
Christianity and French Deism”’; May 18, 
“Humanism a Doctrine and a Ritual: Au- 
guste Comte and Frederic Harrison”; 
May 25, “Joseph Mazzini and the Religion 
of Democracy”; June 1, “The Apotheosis 
of the Spirit of Man in Modern Poetry”; 


mortality: The Socialized Soul in a Social- 
ized World’; June 15, “Humanism the 
Eventual Covenant of a League of Ke- 
ligions.” _ . 
Mr. Clayton Elected 

Fresno, Cauir.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas Clayton: The annual meeting of 
the church was held on Friday evening, 
March 28, and was well attended by enthu- 
siastic members and friends, not only 
from the city itself, but from many of the 
outlying districts. A delicious supper was 
served by the Women’s Alliance, after 
which the business of the meeting was 
taken up. Mr. Maurice Rorphuro, treas- 
urer for thirty-one years, was re-elected 
to that position, and a board of directors 
with several new members elected to take 
the place of those retiring. Rev. Thomas 
Clayton was elected pastor for the coming 
year, and it is now felt that the church 
will be able to regain its former strong 
standing in the community. 
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Channing Church After 100 Per Cent. 

Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: After impressive and beau- 
tiful services held in the church, three 
oaks were planted on the church grounds 
on Saturday afternoon, April 19, in mem- 
ory of three young men on the parish 
honor roll who had made the supreme 
sacrifice—Henry W. Clarke and Chaun- 
cey Bryant of the American forces, and 
Edward Benjamin Smith of the Canadian 
Army. The Sunday-school took part in 
the services, with processional and reces- 
sional hymns, and there were specially ar- 
ranged service of commemoration and re- 
sponsive readings; solo, “These are They” 
(Handel); hymns, “America,’? “O Can- 
ada,” and “O Beautiful, My Country”; and 
an address by Mr. Lutz, In the Open-air 
exercises the minister read Joyce Kilmer’s 
poem “Trees,” the first Psalm, and an 
original poem entitled “Three Memorial 
Trees.” “America the Beautiful,” “T'wo 
Empires by the Sea,’ and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” were sung. The Sun- 
day-school orchestra assisted the organist, 
Miss Tilton, in accompanying the hymns. 
At the Easter morning service the New 
Hymn Book was used for the -first time. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Charles E. 
Griffith, Jr., violinist and musical direc- 
tor, congregational singing has been made 
an important feature of the regular ser- 
vice, and several Easter hymns were sung 
by the congregation with fine effect, in ad- 
dition to the special choir numbers. Mr. 
Lutz’s sermon topic was “The Coming 
Life.” The Sunday-school service in- 
cluded a pageant, “Love and Service for 
all Mankind,” by H. Augustine Smith, il- 
lustrating “Building the City of God and 
the House of Brotherhood,’ which was 
presented by members of the school under 
direction of the superintendent, Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun. 


Strong Man for a Strong Church 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: Mr. Reccord 
read his resignation at the service Sunday 
morning, May 4. He has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Detroit, Mich., and will take up 
his new work June 1. Mr. Reccord came 
to Springfield in 1905 from Channing Me- 
morial Church, Newport, R.I. The church 
at Detroit is the largest of the Unitarian 
denomination in Michigan. Of his minis- 
try the Springfield Republican says edi- 
torially: “Rev. Augustus P. Reccord’s de- 
cision to accept the call he has received 
from the Unitarian church in Detroit 
means that the city as well as the Church 
of the Unity will suffer a substantial loss. 
In the fourteen years of his pastorate in 
Springfield, Rev. Mr. Reccord has been not- 
able for his civic activities along helpful and. 
progressive lines. He has been useful and 
even zealous in social and charitable work; 
the Union Relief Association long has had 
the advantage of his counsel in an official 
capacity. As president of the Massachu- 
setts Conference on State Charities last 
year he made a strong impression by his 
grasp of the problems of charity organiza- 
tion and of practical ministration to the 
needs of the poor and dependent. In the 
several attempts to improve our municipal 
government through the revision of the 
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charter Mr. Reccord took a leading part, 
and the city would be better off to-day if 
‘charter revision’ had achieved success. 
Mr. Reccord will be remembered here as a 
public-spirited, independent and courageous 
citizen, devoted to all good causes, and 
fearless in his expression of opinion on the 
issues of the day. Rapidly growing De- 
troit, with its less conservative traditions, 
should afford him opportunities for service 
outside of a purely sectarian field which 
Springfield could not offer. Mr. Reccord 
goes West with a reputation for solid 
qualities of mind and character as well as 
notable ability as a preacher and public 
speaker.” 


Thus to Have Lived 


Swansporo, N.C. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John L. Robinson: The peo- 
ple of this community are very much 
grieved at the untimely passing away of 
our good friend Mrs. Abby A. Peterson. 
Many a boy and girl have felt her helpful 
influence through our industrial school. 
A number of bright young women are now 
in good positions, making a good support, 
feeling the thrill of a wider, larger life, 
because of the school for which she 
worked so faithfully and wisely so many 
years. Mr. Robinson says: “Mrs. Peter- 
son was one of the best women I ever 
met. Forgetful of self, she gave her 
strength unstintingly and finally her life 
for the cause of education and the higher 
and wider religious life of this commu- 
nity. She was deeply devoted to the truth 
as she saw it. Heart, soul, and brain, she 
loved our Unitarian gospel, and did all she 
could to maintain it. She was a good, true 
friend, and a poor enemy. She could 
do justice to the other man’s point of view 
though she did not agree with it. She 
could do justice to the other man’s mo- 
tive—a virtue that is not universal. We 
miss her friendly greeting, her wise coun- 
sel, and her inspiring example. Her work 
will live in this community for years and 
years to come. Many an eye is moist 
when it is announced, Mrs. Peterson has 
passed away! We cannot forget her. We 
cannot forget her undying interest in all 
that was good. Her words of encourage- 
ment and hope will linger with us—a pre- 
cious memory.” 


Personals 


Rey. Ernest Russell Akin has applied 
for admission into the fellowship of Uni- 
tarian ministers. Mr. Akin has held three 
pastorates in Methodist Episcopal churches, 
the last at Detroit, Mich, from 1913 to 1918. 
He holds the degree of A.B. from Albion 
College, Mich., and the degree of A.M. 
from Olivet College, Mich.. For the past 
year he has been a “Y” chaplain at Camp 
Dix at the head of the educational work. 


Rev. William W. Peck has received his 
discharge (honorable) after almost two 
years of war service, the last year of 
which was spent as transport secretary on 
the U.S.S. Agamemnon. He made ten 
round trips, New York to France. He 
will be pleased to tell the story of that 
service, probably the longest of a morale 
officer, to any suitable audience. The 
work of the navy is little understood, and 
the men of the navy feel that they deserve 
a measure of appreciation. 
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Deaths 


DAVENPORT.—In Los Angeles, Calif., May 3, George 
Lyman Davenport of Los Angeles, formerly of Milton and 
Cohasset, Mass., in his sixty-seventh year. 
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NINTH CONGRESS 


Saturday, May 31, and Sunday, June I, 1919, 
WITH THE 
Progressive Friends at 
Longwood (Kennett), Chester County, Pa. 


Saturday a.m. 10 o’clock. First Session. 
Topic: The Supreme Loyalties. 

1. To One’s Own Conscience. Address, Prof. Paul 
M. Pearson, Ph.D., Swarthmore College. 

2. To the Ideal. Address, Prof. Leslie P. Hill, 
Cheyney School for Teachers. 

3. To Family and Home. 
Garlin Spencer, New York City. ’ : 

4. To the Nation. Address, William L. Sullivan, 
D.D., New York City. 

5s. To the Brotherhood of Man. Address, Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore C-iege. 


Address, Prof. Anna 


Saturday p.m. 2 o'clock. Second Session. 
Topic: National Tasks that Await Us. 

1. The Replacement of the War-Spirit with Peace- 
ful Activities and the Ideals of Social Service and 
Universal Brotherhood. Address, Frederick Lynch, D.D., 
New York City. 

z. The Social-Economic Reorganization of the 
Nation. Addresses, Emerson P. Harris, Montclair; 
Raymond Bye. : 

3. The Religious Rebirth of the Nation. Address, 
J. Clarence Lee, D.D., Philadelphia. : 

4. The Fulfilment of International Obligations. A 
World League of Nations. Address, Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Sunday a.m. 10 o’clock. Third Session. 

Topic: The Nature and Possibilities of Interde- 

nominational Fellowship. 

Address, Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., President 
Meadville Theological School. 

11.30. A Commemoration of Frederick A. Hinckley, 
late President of the Society of Progressive Friends. 

Addresses, Anna Garlin Spencer and Elizabeth Powell 
Bond. 


Sunday p.m. 2 o’clock. Fourth Session. 
Topic: The Sympathy of World Religions. 

1. The Possibility of a Universal Religion. Ad- 
dress, Charles W. Wendte, D.D. 

2. A World-League of Religions. Address, Henry 
Berkowitz, D.D., Philadelphia. 

3. The Shanghai Conferences of World-Religions. 
Address, Gilbert Reid, D.D., of China. 


Week-day trains leave Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, for Kennett (33 miles), at 7.10, 10.40, 2.45, 
4.30, 5.46, 7.32. Leave Kennett at 6.52, 8.26, 11.08, 
2.49, 5-55, 10.23. 

On Sunday, leave Broad Street 7.45, 12.35, 7.32. 
Leave Kennett at 7.17, 4.25, 6.53. Auto service pro- 
vided at Kennett to Longwood meeting-house and re- 
turn. Lunches on the grounds. Hotel and local hos- 
pitalities. 
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Leary: 
come in, eh?” Weary: 
Whole fleet of ’em. 
Tit-Bits. 


“Oh, they’ve come. 
All. hardships.”— 


Hai: took thousands of years to build the 
pyramids.” “Ye-ah,” said the movie car- 
penter. “And I gotta duplicate the job for 
next week’s film.”—Judge. 


“You label those eggs, ‘Fresh 
from the country.’ Are they the same as I 
got here yesterday?” Grocer: “Yes, sir.” 
Customer: “What country do you mean— 
China ?”—London Opinion. 


Kind Old Lady: “Why, you brute! .Don’t 
you know better than to abuse a poor mule 
with a sore foot?” Colored Driver: ‘He’s 
a a-awmy mule, ma’am, an’ he ain’t lame. 
He’s just standin’ at parade rest.”—Life. 


The Poet: “Have you read that poem on 
the League of Nations I left the other 
day?” The Editor: “I have just finished 
reading it. By the way, what’s your opin- 
ion regarding the League of Nations ?”— 


Life. 


The Brewer: “Yes, sir. This brewery 
cost me nearly a million—and now it’s no 
use.” Friend: “But why don’t you turn it 
into a soft drink factory?” ‘The Brewer: 
“Never, sir! It’s a matter of conscience 
with me.”—Judge. 


Customer: 


The junior partner was harried. “I shall 
have to get another typist,’ he lamented. 
“Miss Take is continually interrupting my 
dictation to ask how to spell a word.” 
“Dear, dear!” said the senior partner. 
“That seems a great waste of time.” “It’s 
not that I mind,” responded the other. “But 
it’s so bad for discipline to keep on saying, 
‘I don’t know’ !”—Tit-Bits. 


The home that George Meredith had built 
for himself was rather small, though it 
was extremely comfortable. “It’s strange,” 
remarked a lady visitor, “in your books you 
describe huge castles and baronial halls, 
but when you come to build you put up a 
little house like this. Why is it?” “Well,” 
replied the author, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “the reason is because words are 
cheaper than stones.”—Boston Transcript. 


A seedy-looking individual managed to 
get into the private office of a business 
man known for his philanthropy. “I have 
walked a good many miles to see you, sir, 
because people told me that you were very 
kind to poor chaps like me.” “Oh, they said 
that, did they?” “Yes, sir, that’s why I 
came.” “And are you going back the same 
Way s VeS). Sits ane inodhat case .L- shall 
be greatly obliged to you if you will be 
good enough to contradict this rumor.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


It is a dangerous thing, when you have 
let slip an unfortunate remark, to try to 
cover up the blunder. Mrs. G. was talking 
with the wife of Judge H. about her son’s 
choice of a profession. “I don’t want him 
to be a lawyer,” she said. “Why not?” 
asked the judge’s wife. “I think there is 
nothing much finer than the legal profes- 
sion for a bright boy.” “Well,” said Mrs. 
G. bluntly, “a lawyer has to tell so many 
lies.” Then it dawned on her that she was 
talking to the wife of a lawyer, so she 
hastily added: ‘That is—er—to be a good 
lawyer.”—Y outh’s Companion. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST ry eg SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington, Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morninz 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL » ohne telly Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James’ A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W.A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church school at 9.45 Am. Hale and Howe Classes at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service ‘at rr. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
aor) Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., will preach. Service atrr a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.15 "~M, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at 1r A.M. Sunday, May 2s, 
Rev. S. C. Beane of Dorchester will preach, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 

all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. 13h 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
19.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from g to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and Schoo! 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at’ 10. 30 "AM. 
Dr, Brown will preach, Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), tes 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister 
preach Sunday, May 25. Church service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at1z. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M, The minister will preach. 
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For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
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Scholarship. 
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FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates forthe . 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a reconstructed church and — 


nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel: Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


(at chic Speen bering Sout ome 24; Pig epost oe 

at Chicago) begins June 16. ravelling fe’ lowships 
viding for further study at foreign universities availeble at 
graduation. Scholarships available fora limited numbe oe 
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In these days of conservation and scarcity 1 


of materials we request our pateerciaan, 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 


dress at least one week in adyance when; pape 


ever possible. 
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